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JOHNSON. 



Actions, 

Things may be seen differently, and 

differently shown ; but actions are visible, 

though motives are secret. 

Life qf Cowley, 

Avihors, 

There are those who condemn authors 
£oT a want of novelty, which they are only 
supposed to want, from their accusers hav- 
ing already found similar thoughts in later 
books; not knowing, or inquiring, who 
produced them first. This treatment is 
unjust. Let not the original author lose 
by his imitators. Life qf WMer, 

The writer who thinks his works formed 
for duration, mistakes his interest when he 
mentions his enemies. He degrades his 
own dignity by showing that he was affect-^ 
ed by their censures, and gives lasting 
importance to names, which, left to 
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4 JOHNSOlf. 

tbemielTes would vanish from remem- 
brance. L^ tf DtjiM. 

To jud^ rightly of an author, we must 
transport ourselves to his time, and examine 
what were the wants of his contemporaries, 
and what were his means of supplying them. 
That which is easy at one time , was difficult 
at another. na. 

The two most engaging powers of an au- 
thor are, to make new things /amtZtar, and 
familiar things new. Life of Pope, 

Making any material alterations in the 
works of a writer, after his death, is a liber- 
ty which, as it has a manifest tendency to 
lessen the confidence of society, and to con 
found the characters of authors by making 
one man write by the judgment of another, 
cannot be justified by any supposed propri- 
ety of the alteration or kindness of the 
friend. Ufe ef Ttummm, 

There is nothing more dreadful to an au- 
thor than negtect ,'^— compared with which, 
reproach, hatred, and opposition, are names 
of happiness : yet this worst, this meanest 
Ate, every one who dares to write has rea- 
400 Up fear. llaiiiMOT«^\.\. 



joBKsoir. 6 

A SQccessfuI ftathor ia equally in danger 
of the diminution of his fame, whether he 
continues or ceases to write. The regard 
of the public is not to be kept but by trib- 
ute ; and the remembrance of past service 
will quickly languish, unless successive 
performances frequently revive it. Yet in 
every new attempt there is new hazard ; 
and there are few who do not, at some un* 
lucky time, injure their own characters by 
attempting to enlarge them. 

RoioMerj vol. 1. 

He that lays out his labours upon tem- 
porary subjects easily finds readers, and 
quickly loses them : for what should make 
the book valued, when its subject is nc 
more? idler, vol, 2, 

The ts^k of an author is either to teach 
what is not known, or to recommend known 
truths by his manner of adorning them ; 
either to let new light upon the mind, and 
open new scenes to the prospect, or vary 
the dress and situation of common objects, 
to as to give them fresh grace and more 
powerful attractions ; to spread such flow- 
ers over the regions through which the in- 
tellect has already made its progress, as 
may tempt it to return, and take- a second 
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6 JOHNSON. 

view of things hastily passed over, or neg- 
ligently regarded. RowMer, toL 1. 

An author who sacrifices virtue to con- 
venience, and seems to write without any 
moral purpose, even the barbarity of his 
age cannot extenuate ; for it is always a 
writer's duty to make the world better, and 
Justine is a virtue independent on time and 
place. Prefaoe to Shakspeare, 

Many causes may vitiate a writer's judg- 
ment of his own works. On that which 
has cost him much labour he sets a high 
value, because he is unwilling to think he 
has been diligent in vain ; what has been 
produced without toilsome effort is consid- 
ered with delight, as a proof of vigorous 
faculties and fertile invention ; and tiie last 
work, whatever it be, has necessarily most 
of the grace of novelty. Life of MUan, 

A writer who obtains his full purpose 
loses himself in his own lustre. Of an opin- 
ion which is no longer doubted, the evi- 
dence ceases to he examined. Of an art 
universally practised, the teacher is forgot- 
ten. Learning once made popular is no 
loDger Jearaing ; it has the appearance of 
vmetbing which we have \)eitam«^ 'QlV^ 
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JOHNSON. 7 

oonelres, as the dew appears to rise firom 
the field which it refreshes. 

He that expects flights of wit, and sallies 
of pleasantry, from a successful writer, will 
be often disappointed. A man of letters, 
for the most part, spends in the privacies 
of study that season of life in which the 
manners are to be softened into ease, and 
polished into elegance ; and when he has 
gained knowledge enough to be respected* 
has neglected the minuter arts by which 
he might have pleased. Rambler, vd. 1. 

He by whose writings the heart is rec- 
tified, the appetites counteracted, and the 
passions repressed, may be considered as 
not unprofitable to- the great republic of 
humanity, even though his own behaviour 
should not always exemplify his rules. 
His instructions may difluse their influence 
to regions in which it will not be inquired, 
whether the author he good or bad ; to 
times when all his faults, and all his follies,, 
shall be lost in forgetfulness, among things 
of no concern or importance to the world ^ 
tod he may kindle in thousands, VDii \«a 
tbotumnds, that Game which humt Wt^iKi- 
Ijria hhoMelf, through the fumes ^ ^wn&oi^ 



8 JOHKBOir. 

or the damps of cowardice. The vidoiis 
moralist may be considered as a taper by 
which we are lighted through the laby- 
rinth of complicated passions ; he extends 
his radiance further than his heart, and 
guides all that are within view, but bums 
only those who make too near approaches. 

Rambler f vol. 3. 

But the wickedness of a loose or profane 
author, ip his writings, is more atrocious 
than that of the giddy libertine, or drunken 
ravisher ; not only because it extends its 
ef&cts wider, (as a pestilence that taints the 
, air is more destructive than poison infused 
in a draught,) but because it is committed 
with cool deliberation. By the instantane- 
ous violence of desire, a good man may 
sometimes be surprised before reflection 
can come to his rescue : when the appe- 
tites have strengthened their influence by 
habit, they are not easily resisted or sup- 
pressed ; but for the frigid villany of stu- 
dious lewdness, for the calm malignity of 
laboured impiety, what apology can be in- 
f ented ? What punishment can be adequate 
*X) the crime of him who retires to solitude 
Ibr the refinement of debauchery ? who 
tortures hia /kney, and TamMkaVxa m«nA- 
rjr» otUy that he may leave the N?w\flL \fM 
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JOHNSON. 9 

Tirtuous than be found it ? that be may in- 
tercept the hopes of the rising generation, 
and spread snares for the soul with more 
dexterity ? MamUtr, toL 8. 

He that teaches us any thing which we 
knew not before is undoubtedly to be rev- 
erenced as a master; he that conveys 
knowledge by more pleasing wajrs may 
very properly be loved as a benefkctor; 
and he that supplies life with illnoceni 
amusement will be certainly caretaed as a 
pleasing companion. MertroLSL 

Affectation. 

Affectation naturally counterfeits those 
excellences which are placed at the great- 
est distance from possibUity of attainment, 
because, knowing our own defects, we ea- 
gerly endeavour to supply them with arti- 
ficial excellence. RoMbler, vol. 4. 

Affectation is to be always distinguished 
from hypocrisy f as being the art of coun- 
terfeiting those qualities which we might 
with innocence and safety be known to 
want Hypocrisy is the necessary bur- 
then of villany — affectation part of the c\i<(^ 
sen tnpplnga of folly. IW4, ^niL \ 
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Every man speaks and writes with an In* 
tent to le understood ; and it can seldom 
happen, but he that understands himself 
might convey his notions to another, if, con- 
tent to be understood, he did not seelc to be 
admired ; but when once he begins to con- 
trive how his sentiments may be received, 
not with most ease to his reader, but widi 
most advantage to himself, he fhen trans- 
fers his consideration from words to sounc)^, 
from sentences to periods, and, as he grows 
more elegant, becomes less intelligible. 

IdleTf Tol. 1. 

•^IgricuUure, 

Agriculture not only gives riches to a 
nation, but the only riches we can call our 
own, and of which we need not fear either 
deprivation or diminution. 

Uidoertai FlriUfr, 

Of nations, as of individuals, the first 
blessing is independence. Neither the 
man nor the people can be happy to whom 
any human power can deny Ae necessaries 
or conveniences of life.. There is no way 
of living, without fiireign assistance, but (y 
the product of our own land improved 5y 
our &um labour. Every othet wnxcA of 
plenty U perishable or caBui\. 
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JOBSnOHm 11 

It has been found by the ezperienee of 
itnkfnd, that not even the best seasons of 
life are able to supply sufficient gratifiea- 
tions without anticipating uncertain felici- 
ties : it cannot, surely, be supposed that old 
age, worn with labours, harassed with 
anxieties^ and tortured with diseases, should 
have any gladness of its own, or feel any 
satisfaction from the c<mtemplation of the 
present. All the comfort that now can be 
expected must be recalled from the past, 
or borrowed from the future : the past is 
yery soon exhausted; all the events or 
actions of which the memory can afford 
pleasure are quickly recollected ; and the 
future lies beyond the grave, where it can 
be reached only by virtue and devotion. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate 
relief of decaying man. He that grows 
old without religious hope, as he declines 
into imbecility, and feels pains and sorrows 
Incessantly crowding upon him, falls into a 
gulf of bottomless misery, in which every 
reflection must plunge him deeper, and 
where he finds only new gradationj of an- 
guish, and precipices of horror. 
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13 jOHinoN. 

He that would pass the latter part of hii 
life with honour and decency, must, when 
he is young, consider that he shall one day 
be old^ and remember, when he is old, tha** 
he has once been young. Rambler, vol. 1. 

A^ seldom falls to change the conduct 
of youth. We grow negligent of time in 
proportion as we have less remaining, and 
suffer the last part of life to steal from us 
in languid preparations for future undertak- 
ings, or slow approaches to remote advan- 
tages, in weak hopes of some fortuitous oc- 
currence, or drowsy equilibrations of unde- 
termined counsel : whether it be that the 
aged, having tasted the pleasures of man's 
condition, and fouii i them delusive, become 
less anxious for their attaihment ; or that 
frequent miscarriages have depressed them 
to despair, and frozen them to inactivity 
or that death shocks them more as it ad- 
vances upon them, and they are afraid to 
remind themselves of their decay, or dis- 
cover to their own hearts that the time of 
trifling is past lUd. vol. 3. 

The truth of many maxims of age givei 
too little pleasure to be allowed till it is felt 
dnd the ndaerieB of life would be VncTe^jMi:. 
beyond all human power of eivd,\iT«ncA«M 



JOHNSON. 18 

we were to enter the world with the same 
optnions we carry from it RanM$r^roL4. 

There is sometimes a dotage encroaching 
upon wisdom, tliat produces contradictions. 
Such a man is positive and confident, be- 
cause he knows that his mind was once 
strong, and knows not that it is become 
weak. Such a man fails not in general 
principles, but fails in the particular appli- 
cation. He is knowing in retrospect, and 
ignorant in foresight. While he depends 
upon his memory, and can draw from his 
repositories of knowledge, he utters weigh- 
ty sentences, and gives useful counsel ; 
hut, as the mind gets enfeebled, he loses the 
order of his ideas, and entangles himself in 
his own thoughts, till he recovers the lead- 
ing principle, and falls again into its former 
train. Jibtes ttponSkakspeare fToX 10 

Vanity of wishing for old .%«. 
Enlarge my life with multitude of days : 
In health and sickness, thus the suppliant prays | 
Ifides from himself his state, and diuns to know 
That life protracted — is protracted wo. 
Tune hovers o*er, impatient to destroy, 
And shots up alj the passages of joy '. 
iff vamibeirgiib (be bounteous seuacm ^pQNK, 
T^ fiait aatttamai and Hm vmrwtA jV^wBr-. 
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With liatleti eyes the dotard views the sUmj 
He views, and wonders that they please no mora. 
Now pan the tasteleas meats and joyless winef , 
AK.d Luziuy with sighs her ^ve resigns. 
Approach, ye minstreb 3 tiy the soothing strahiy 
.^id yield Uie tuneful lenitives of pain. 
No sound, alas ! would touch th' impervious ear. 
Tho' dancing mountains witness Oq^ieus near. 
No lute nor lyre his feebie power attend, 
Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend $ 
But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue, 
Perversely grave or positively wrong. 
IMie still returning tale, and lingering jest. 
Perplex the fawning niece and pampered guest ; 
While gTowing hopes scarce awe the gatheriag 

sneer. 
And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear ; 
The watchfiil guests still hint the last offence, 
The dadghter's petulance, the son's expense. 
Improve his heady rage witli treacherous skill. 
And mould his passions tUl they make his will. 

Unnumbered maladies liis joints invade, 
Lay si^e to life, and press the dire bk>dcade ) 
But unextinguished avarice still remains. 
And dreaded kisses aggravate his pains : 
He tnnis, with anxious heart and crippled handi^ 
His bonds of debts and mortgages of lands $ 
Or views his ooflfen with suspicious eyes, 
Unbcks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 
/ Art ^raottlie virtues of a Vnnp^TaSutpraoft 
/ Bles3 with an age ezempi fromscofniQC cxqsax 



And glides in modest iii 
Who* peereful day henevoience ei^m, 
Wbim niglii TOngTBiulaiing mnscicDCB cheen, 
The gen'ra) rav'rilo ai ihe gen'ral frieudi— 
Such age there is, and who would inrii JM ad 1— 
Te> ev'n on ili» Iter load MisTurtuiw flir^. 
ToprcBtbe-webryminuiia'Baggii^ wingij 
Now nrrovr ritai u the day reliirns, 
AnislCTjickcnSjOradaajghiei'inounu. 
Nsw kiodrad merii Ejlj ihe table bier, 
Now laceraieil fneiiclsliip clsinw a leaig 
Vcar cfaiuH )*ai', decay pusuta decay. 
BUU diopa wnig joy (rem wilk 'ring lile sway} 
New Ibmu eri>e,Bi)ddifl''renl views engage} 
Superfiwu] lags ihevel'rSDonllisiLBge, 
Till pilying Notura signs ilielaa release, 
And Uds a(Bic<ed wonlirelire to peon. 

.^and FouO. 
Sncli i* the coDiUtlon of life thit wmc- 
thing li tlviya wmting to happioaH. -In 
youth we have warm hopei, which tre 
•ooD hlasled liy ruhneM and aegllpmce, 
•Dd great ctesigna, which m defeated bf 
hieiperience. lii a^o we hnvc knowledge 
and prudence, wllhout sptril (o eiert, or 
uodves ia pronipl (hem , we ate »'lAe ^a 
pUa reb»mta md repilUe uk«uu.t«K,\rat 
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have not time remaining to bring tfaem to 
completion. JtaaiUcr, toL 4. 

JInger, 

Men of a passionate temper are some- 
times not without understanding or virtue, 
and are therefore not always treated with 
the severity which their neglect of the 
ease of all about them might justly pro- 
voke. They have obtained a kind of pre- 
scription for their folly, and are considered 
by dieir companions as under a predomi- 
nant influence, that leaves them not master 
of their conduct or language, 8# acting 
without consciousness, and rushing into 
mischief with a mist before their eyes. 
They are therefore pitied rather than cen- 
sured; and their sallies are passed over as 
the involuntary blows of a man agitated by 
the spasms of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without In- 
dignation, that men may be found of minds 
mean enough to be satisfied with this treat- 
ment; wretches who are proud to obtain 
the privilege of madmerii and can, without 
shame, and without regret, consider them- 
selves as receiving hourly pardons from 
their companions, and giving them contUi- 
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nal opportunities of exercising their pa- 
tience and boasting their clemency. 

JKawUer, vol. 1. 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the 
duke of Dorset, that his servants used to 
put themselves in his way when he was 
ang^, because he was sure to recompense 
them for any indignities which he made 
them suffer. This is the round of a pas- 
sionate man's life — ^he contracts debts when 
he is furious, which his virtue (if he has 
virtue) obliges him to discharge at the re- 
turn of his reason. He spends his time in 
outrage and acknowledgment, injury and 
reparation. nu 

Nothing is more despicable, or more 
miserable, than the old age of a passionate 
man. When the vigour of youth fails him, 
and his amusements pall with frequent rep- 
etition, his occasional rage sinks, by decay 
of strength, into peevishness ; that peev- 
ishness, for want of novelty ano variety, 
becomes habitual ; the world falls off from 
around him ; and he is left, as Homer ex- 
presses it, to devour hia own heart in soli- 
tude and contempt 
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18 JOHNSON. 

one of the seyen fages of Greece, l^ft at 
a memorial of his knowledge and beneyo* 
lence, was, ** Be master of your anger." 
He considered anger as the great disturber 
of human life ; the chief enemy both of 
public happiness and private tranquillity, 
and thought he could not lay on posterity 
a stronger obligation to reverence his mem- 
ory, than by leaving them a salutary eau^ 
tion against this outrageous passion. Pride 
is undoubtedly the origin of anger; but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once 
breaks loose from reason, counteracts its 
own purposes. A passionate man, upon 
the review of his day, will have very few 
gratifications to offer to his pride, when he 
has considered how his outrages were caus- 
ed, why they were borne, and in what they 
are likely to end at last. Rambler, voL 1. 

There is an inconsistency in anger very 
common in life ; which is, that those, who 
are vexed to impatience, are angry to see 
•tibers less disturbed than themselves ; but, 
when others begin to rave, they immedi- 
ately see in them what they could not find 
in themselves^— the deformity and folly oC 
useless rage. amw 19ml OdkipMrt, toL 6 



MMUfflOK. If 

ATuice is a uniibrm and tractable vice ; 
other intellectual distempers are different 
in difierent constitutioDs of mind. That 
which soothes the pride of <me, will o£fend 
the pride of another ; bat to the favour of 
tiie covetous bring money, and nothing is 
denied. Prniee ufAtftthiM, 

The ^StneienU. 

Such is the general conspiracy of human 
nature against contemporary merit* that if 
we had inherited from antiquity enough to 
afibrd employment for the laborious, and 
amusement for the idle, what room would 
have been left for modem genius or mod 
em industry ? Almost every subject would 
have been pre-occupied, and every style 
would have been fixed by a precedent from 
which few would have ventured to depart : 
every writer would have had a rival whose 
superiority was already acknowledged, and 
to whose fame his work would, even before 
it was seen, be marked out for a sacrifice. 

Antiquity, like every other qutUtj Vd^^ 
attraeff the notice of manlundy Yi«g 'vci^MAna 
i^^nweimiem it, not firom re«Km,\wills«na 
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20 JOHNSON. 

prejudice. Some seem to admire indlfl* 
criminately whatever has been long pre- 
served, without considering that tim^ has 
sometimes co-operated with chance. All, 
perhaps, are more willing to honour past 
than present excellence ; and the mind con- 
tsmplates genius through the shades of age 
as the eye survejrs the sun through artifi- 
cial opacity. Preface to Shaktpetar^, 

Mversity, 

Adversity has ever been considered as 
the state in which a man most easily be- 
comes acquainted with himself; and this 
eifect it must produce, by withdrawing flat- 
terers, whose business it is to hide our 
weaknesses from us ; or by giving loose to 
malice, and license to reproach; or, at 
least, by cutting off those pleasures which 
called us away from meditation on our own 
conduct, and repressing that pride which 
too easily persuades us that we merit what- 
ever we enjoy. BmmHer^ vol. 1. 

Advice. 

The chief rule to be observed in the 
exercise of this dangerous office of giving 
ADvxcs is, to preserve it pure from all 
mixture of inierett or vanity ; to forbear 
admonition ot reproof when our consciences 



tell us that tfaey are incited, not by the 
hopes of refonniog faults, but the desire of 
showing our discernment, or gratifying our 
own pride by the mortification of another 
It is not indeed certain that the most refin- 
ed caution will find a proper time for bring- 
ing a man to the knowledge of bis own 
failings, or the meet zealous benevolence 
reconcile him to that judgment by which 
they are detected. But he who endeavours 
only the happiness of him whom he re- 
proves, will idways have either the satis- 
faction of obtaining or deserving kindness : 
if he succeeds, he benefits his friend ; and 
if be fails, he has at least the consciousness 
that he suffers for only doing well. 

RanMeTf voL 1. 

It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonsus 
of Arragon, that detid eotmseUors are sqf- 
€9t. The grave puts an end to flattery and 
artifice, and the information we receive 
from books is pure from interest, fear, and 
ambition. Dead counsellors are likewise 
most instructive, because they are heard 
with patience and with reverence. We 
are not unwilling to believe that man wisei 
than ourselves, from whose abilities we may 
receive advantage, without any danger of 
rivalry or oppositioii, and who aflfords us the 
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22 JOHNSON. 

light of his experience without hurting our 
eyes hy flashes of insolence. 

JRomttot, Tol. SI. 

It is not often that a man can hare so 
much knowledge of another as is necessary 
to make instruction useful. We are some- 
times not ourselves conscious of the origi- 
nal motives of our actions, and when we 
know them, our first care is to hide them 
from the sight of others, and often from 
those most diligently whose superiority, ei- 
ther of power or understanding, may entitle 
them to inspect our lives. It is therefore 
very prohable that he, who endeavours the 
cure of our intellectual maladies, mistakes 
their cause, and that his prescriptions avail 
nothing, because he knows not which of 
the passions, or desires, is vitiated. nuL, 

AmbiHon — iUustrated in the Fate of 

Cco'dindl WoUey, 

In full-blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 
Law in his voice, and fertune in his hand; 
To him tlie cfaorch, the realm, their powers eon 

Through him the rays of regal bounty shme. 
StiU to new heights his restless wishes tow'r, 

leadi to claim, and powV advances powY| 
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Tin ooiKfOMtioBesbted cMt^d to fSham, 
And rights submitted left him none to seize. 
At length his sovereign frowns— the train of 
state 
Maik the keen glance^ and waidi IA« tign U hale; 
Where'er he turns he meets a stranger's e3re, 
His su|>pliants scorn him, and his followers f jr ; 
At onoeis lost the pride of awfhl state. 
The golden canopy, the glittering plate, 
The regal palace, the hixurioos board, 
The Uv'ried army, and the menial lord 5 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed, 
He seeks the refiige <^ monastic rest. 
Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings. 
And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

Famity of Ammii PFMw 

Adversainf. 

Candour and tenderness are, in vuf 
relation, and on all occasions, eminentlj ^ 
amiable ; but when they are found in «B 
adversary, and found so prevalent as to 
overpower Ifiat zeal which 'his cause ex- 
cites, and that heat which naturally jn- 
ereases in the prosecution of argument, and 
which may be, in a great measure, justified 
by the love of truth, they ceKainly appear 
with particular advantages ; and it hi int* 
possible not to envy those who possata tfi« 
frioiidahip of him whom it is even lomo 
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degree of good fortune to have known at 
an enemy. unut to Dr. DmgUu. 

Assurance, 

He whoie .stupidity has armed him 
against the shafts of ridicule, will alwajrt 
act and speak with greater audacity than 
they whose sensibility represses their ar- 
dour, and who dare never let their confi- 
dence outgrow their abilities. 

RanMeTf roL 3. 

AbsHnence, 

To set the mind above the appetites is 
the end of abstinence ; which one of the 
fathers observes to be, not a virtue, but the 
growid'Work of a hirtue. By forbearing 
to do what may innocently be done, we 
may add hourly new vigour to resolution, 
and secure the power of resistance when 
pleasure or interest shall lend their charms 
to guilt /iB«r, ToLl. 

Auction. 

He that has lived without knowing to 
what height denre may be raised by vani- 
ty, with what rapture bawbles are snatched 
out of the hands of rival collectors ; how 
Hit eagerness of one raises eagerness In 
aaoUker, and one worthless purchase maket 
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another necessary, may, by passing a few 
Jiours at an auction, learn more than can 
be shown by many yolumes of maxims or 
tmajB. Mery vol 9. 

JitheisL 

It has been long observed that an athe- 
ist has no just reason for endeavouring con- 
yersions ; and yet none harass those minds, 
which they can influence, with more im- 
portunity of solicitation to adopt their opin- 
ions. In proportion as they doubt the truth 
of their own doctrines, they are desirous 
to gain the attestation of another under- 
standing, and industriously labour to win a 
proseljrte ; and eagerly catch at the slight- 
est pretence to dignify their sect with a 
celebrated name. 24^ qfab-T, Browne, 

Anticipation. 

Whatever advantage we snatch beyond 
a certain portion allotted us by nature, is 
Kke money spent before it is due, which, at 
the time of regular pajrment, will be miss- 
ed and regretted. uur, rol. 9. 

Jfypkmse, 

It frequently happens that applause 
tbetes diligence. Whoever finds himself 
to bsfe performed more than was demand* 
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ed, will be contented to ipare the labour of 
unnecessary performances, and sit down to 
enjoy at ease his superfluities of honour 
But long intervals of pleasure dissipate at- 
tention and weaken constancy; nor is it 
easy for him that has sunk from diligence 
into sloth, to rouse out of his lethargy, to 
re-collect his notions, re-kindle his curiosi- 
ty, and engage with his former ardour in 
•the toils of study. RamHer, toL 3 

^^[fpearances (often deceitful,) 

In the condition of men, it frequently 
happens that grief and anxiety lie hid 
under the golden robes of prosperity/ and 
the gloom of calamity is cheered by secret 
radiations of hope and comfort ; as in the 
works of nature the bog is sometimes cov- 
ered with flowers, and the mine concealed 
in the barren crags. nuL 

Army, 

An army, especially a defensive army, 
multiplies itself. The contagion of enter- 
prise spreads from one heart to another ; 
zeal for a native, or detestation for a foreign 
sovereign; hope of sudden greatness or 
riches, friendship or emulation between 
particular men, or, what are perhaps more 
general and powerful, desire of novelty. 
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and impatience of inactivity, fill a camp 
wiUi adventurers, add rank to rank, and 
squadron to squadron. 

Mvmair9 of th$ Khig t(f 



We frequentiy fall into error and folly, 
not because the true principles of action 
are not known, but because, for a time, 
they are not remembered : he may there- 
fore justiy be numbered among the bene- 
factors of mankind, who contracts the 
great rules of life into short sentences, that 
may be easily impressed on the memory, 
and taught, by frequent recollection, \o re- 
cur habitually \o the mind. 

Bwiikf, 

** Books** says Bacon, *< can never teach 
the use of books.** The student must 
learn by commerce with mankind to re-*^ 
dace his speculations to practice, and ac- 
commodate his knowledge to the purposes 
of life. im,ro\,3. 

No man should think so highly of him- 
■elf as to Imagine he could receive no 
Ul^ts firom books, nor so meanly, as to be- 
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lieye he can diseorer nothing hat what Is 
to he learned from them. 

U^ tf Dr» Bo§rka& M » 

When a language hegins to teem with 
hooks, it is tending to refinement, as those 
who undertake to teach others must have 
undergone some labour in improving them- 
selves ; they set a proportionate value on 
their own thoughts, and wish to enforce 
them by efficacious expressions. Speech he« 
comes imbodied and permanent ; different 
modes and phrases are compared, and the 
best obtain an establishment. By degrees 
one age improves upon another ; exactness 
is first obtained, and afterwards elegance. 
But diction merely vocal is always in its 
childhood : as no man leaves his eloquence 
behind him, the new generations have all 
to learn. There may possibly be books 
without a polished language, but there can 
be n> polished language without books. 

Western laltrndt. 

BeneflU, 

It is not necessary to refuse benefits from 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies 
no approbation of his crimes : nor has the 
subordinate officer any obligation to exam- 
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iae iSb» opinloBs or conduct of tfaoie under 
whom he acts, exceptethat he may not be 
made the inttniment of wickedness. 



Burlesque, 

Burlesque consists in a disproportion be- 
tween the style and the sentiments, or be- 
tween the adventitious sentiments and the 
fundamental subject. It, therefore, like all 
bodies compounded of heterogeneous parts» 
contains in it a principle of corruption. 
All disproportion is unnatural, and from 
what Is unnatural we can derive only 
the pleasure which novelty produces. We 
admire it a while as a strange thing ; but 
when it Is no longer strange, we perceive 
its deformity. It is a Idnd of artifice, 
which, by frequent repetition, detects it- 
■elf ; and the reader, learning in time what 
he is to expect, lays down his book ; as the 
spectator turns away from a second exhibi- 
tioa of those tricks, of which the only use 
is, to show that they can be played. 

Beauhf. 

Beauty is well known to draw after it 
tiie perseeatioDs of impertinence ; to In- 
cite dM artificef of envy, and to raise the 
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flames of unlawful Jove ; yet among la- 
dies whom prudence^r modesty have made 
most eminent, who has ever complained of 
the inconveniences of an amiable form, or 
would have purchased safety by the loss of 
charms ? RanMer, vol. 3. 

The Danger of Beauty, 

The teeming mother, aiudoiis for her race, 
Begs finr eadi birth the ibrtniie of a fyce; 
Yet Vane could tell "what ills from Beauty spring, 
And 9edky curs'd the form that pleas'd a king. 

Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes. 
Whom (deasore keeps too busy to be wise ', 
Y/bam joys with soft varieties invite, 
By day the fiolic, and the dance by night ; 
Who frown with vanity, who smile with art. 
And ask the latest iisuhionof the heart; 
What care, what rales, your heedless charms shal^ 

save, 
Each nymph your rival, and each youth yom 

slave? 
Agamst your fame with fondness hate combines. 
The rival batters, and the k)ver mines. 
With distant voice neglected Virtue calls. 
Less heard and less, the faint remonstrance falls : 
Tir'd with contempt she quits the slippery reign, 
And Pride and Prudence take her seat in vain$ 
In crowd at once, where none the pass defend. 
The harmleas freedom and the private friend. 
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The guardians yield by Ibrce superior plied, 
To int'resly Prudence ; and co flatt'17. Pride; 
Now Beauty &]ls betra/d, despis'd, distress'd, 
And hissing In&my prodairas the rest. 

Famtjf qf JhuMM Wishtt 

Biography. 

The necessity of complying with times, 
and of sparing persons, is the great imped- 
iment of biography. History may be 
formed from permanent monuments and 
records, but lives can only be written from 
pertonid knowledge, which is growing ev- 
ery day less, and in a short time is lost for 
ever. What is known can seldom be im- 
mediately told, and when it might be told, 
is no longer known. i^ «/ jiddi»<m. 

The writer of his own life has at least 
the first qualification of an historian, the 
knowledge of the truth ; and though it 
may plausibly be objected, that his tempta- 
tions to disguise it are equal to his oppor- 
tnnities of knowing it, yet it cannot but be 
thought, that impartiality may be expected 
with equal confidence from him that relates 
Hie passages of his own life, as from him 
that delivers the transactions of another. 
What if collected by conjecture (and by 
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conjecture only can one man judge of an- 
other's motives or sentiments) is easily 
modified by fancy or desire; as objects 
imperfectly discerned take forms from the 
hope or fear of the beholder. Bbt that 
which is fully known cannot be falsified 
but with reluctance of understanding, and 
alarm of conscience ;— of understanding, 
the lover of truth;— of conscience, the 
sentinel of virtue. jdler, vol. S. 

^ BustUrs. 

There is a kind of men who may be 
classed under the name of btMilera, whose 
business keeps them in perpetual motion, 
yet whose motion always eludes their 
business; who are always to do what they 
never do; who cannot stand still because 
they are wanted in another place, and who 
are wanted in many places because they 
can stay in none. jm, toI. 1. 

Benevolence. 

That benevolence is always strongest 
which arises from participation of the same 
pleasures, since we are naturally most wil- 
ling to revive in our minds the memory of 
persons with whom the idea of enjojrmenC 
is connected. Rambler^ toI. SL 
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It Tety seldora hippens to a mail ^t his 
InisiiieM is his pleasure. What is done 
from necessity is so often to be done when 
against the present inclination, and so often 
611s the mind with anxiety, that an habitu- 
al dislike steals upon us, and we shrink in- 
foluntarilj from the remembrance of our 
task. Tliis is the reason why almost every 
one wishes to quit his employment; be does 
not like another state, but is disgusted with 
his own. /<a«r,ToL9. 

JS/biural Bounties. 

If ihe extent of the human view could 
comprehend fte whole frame of the uni- 
verse, perhaps it would be found invariably 
true, that Providence has given that in 
greatest plenty, which the condition in life 
makes of greatest use ; and that nothing is 
penuriously imparted, or placed from the 
reach of man, of which a more liberal dis- 
tribution, or a more easy acquisition, would 
Inerease real and rational felicity. 

/M.TOl.1 

Cof^fidenee. 

It may be no less dangerous to claim, oa 
certain occasions, too Utde than too much. 
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There is someihiDg captiTating in spirit and 
intrepidity, to whicli #e often yield as to a 
resistless power; nor can he reasonably 
expect the confidence of others, who too 
apparently distrusts himself. 

There would be few enterprises of great 
labour or hazard undertaken, if we. had not 
the power of magnifying the advantages 
which we persuade ourselves to expect 
from them. jbu 

Whatever might be a man's confidence 
in his dependants or followers, on general 
occasions, there are some of such particu- 
lar importance, he ought to trust to none 
but himself, as the same credulity that 
might prevail upon him to trust another, 
might induce another to commit the same 
office to a third, and; at length, that some 
of them may be deceived, l^ iff Drmk§k 

Commerce. 

Commerce, however we may please our- 
selves with the contrary opinion, is one of 
the daughters of fortune, inconstant and 
deceitful is her mother. She chooses her 
residence where she is least expected, and 
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drfftf her abode when her eootiniiuiee is, 
in tppearance, most 'firmly fettled. 

Uiiivenal FUiUr, 

It may deserve to be inquired, whether 
a great nation ought to be totally comroer- 
nal , whether, amidst the uncertainty of 
Inunan afiairs, too much attention to one 
mode of happiness may not endanger others; 
whether the pride of riches must not some- 
times have recourse to the protection of 
ooarage ; and whether, if it be necessary to 
preserve in some part of the empire the 
military spirit, it can subsist more commo- 
diously in any place than in remote and 
unprofitable provinces, where it can com- 
monly do little harm, and whence it may 
be called forth at any sudden exigence. 

It must, however, be confessed, that a man 
who places honour only in successful vio- 
lence, is a very troublesome and pernicious 
animal in time of peac«, and that the mar- 
tial character cannot prevail in a whole 
people, but by the diminution of all other 
Tirtues. He that is accustomed to resolve 
an right into conquest, wiH have very little 
tenderness or equity. All the friendship 
in such a life can be only a confederacy of 
invasioo, or alliance of defence. The strong 
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must flourish by finrce, and the wetk smbsift 
by stratagem. Wuttm MmUb, 

ComplaMance, 

There are, indeed, in every plaee, some 
particular modes of the ceremonial part of 
good breeding, which, being arbitrary and 
accidental, can be learned only by habkude 
and conversation. Such are the forms of 
salutation, the different gradations of rever* 
ence, and all the sidjustments of place and 
precedence. These, however, may be of- 
ten violated without offence, if it be suffi* 
ciently evident that neither malice .nor 
pride contributed to the failure, but will 
not atone, however rigidly observed, for 
the tumour of insolence, or petulance of 
contempt ItamNer, vol. 2. 

If we would have the kindness of others, 
we must endure their follies. He who 
cannot persuade himself to withdraw from 
society, must be content to pay a. tribute nf 
his time to a multitude of tyrants. To the 
loiterer, who makes appointments which be 
never keeps; to the coosulter, who asks 
advice which he never takes ; to the boast- 
er, who Musters only to be praised ; to tb» 
eomplainer, who whines only to be pitied ; 
to the projector, whose h^>phiess is to en- 
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tellain his friends with ezpectatioiis, which 
all hut himself know to be vain ; to the 
•OMMMnitt, who tells 4>f bargsdns and settle- 
OMiits; to the politician, who predicts the 
late of battlea and breach of alliances ; to 
the usnrer, who compares the different 
ftaidB ; and to the talker, who talks only 
btcaiiae he loves to be talking. 

MI«r,iroLL 

Charity. 

To do the best can seldom be the lot of 
sum ; it is sufficient if, when opportunities 
are presented, he is ready to do good. How 
Utde Tirtue could be practised if beneh- 
eeaee were to wait always for the most 
proper objects, and the noblest occasions ; — 
occasions that may never happen, and ob- 
jects that may never be found ? 

Mtrodmetian U ihB Proeeedingt of t/U CommSr 
tufir elrtMmg F^renek Prwmert, 

Centum, 

Cettsare is willingly indulged, because it 
alwajTS implies some superiority. Men 
please themselves with imagining that they 
have made a deeper search or wider sur- 
vey than others, and detected faults and • 
liWei which escape vulgar observatioD. 

\ 
\ 
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CStihm* 

To advise a man unaceiistomed to IIm 
eyes of the multitude to mount a tribunal 
without perturbation; to tell him, whose 
life has passed m the shades of contempla- 
tion, that he must not be disconcerted or 
perplexed in receiving and returning the 
compliments of a splendid assembly, is to 
advise an inhabitant of Brazil or Sumatra 
not to shiver at an English winter, or him 
who has always lived upon a plain, to look 
from a precipice without emotion. It is to 
suppose custom instantaneously controllable 
by reason, and to endeavour to communi- 
cate by precept that which only time and 
habit can bestow. Rambler, vol. 3. 

Oumtcters, 

The opinions of every man must be 
learned from himself. Concerning his 
practice it is safest to trust the evidence of 
others. Where those testimonies concur, 
no higher degree of certainty can be ob* 
tained of his character. 

Z4fiB tf tSr 7*. Bromu. 

To get a name can happen but to few. 
A name, even in the most commercial na- 
tion. Is one of the few things which cannot 
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be bought; it is the free gift of mankind, 

which must be deserred before it will be 

gnnted, and is at last unwillingly bestowed. 

UUr, rol 1 

ComplairU. 

To hear complaints with patience, even 
when complaints are vain, is one of the du- 
ties of friendship : and though it must be 
allowed, that he suffers most like a hero 
who hides his grief in silence, yet it cannot 
be denied, that he who complains acts like 
a man — like a social being, who looks for 

help from his fellow-creatures. 

Ramblett vol. 2. 

Calamtiy, 

Notwithstanding the warnings of philos- 
ophers, and the daily examples of losses 
and misfortunes which life forces upon our 
observation, such is the absorption of our 
thoughts in the business of the present day, 
tuch the resignation of our reason to empty 
hopes of future felicity, or such our unwil- 
lingness to foresee what we dread, that 
every calamity comes suddenly upon us, 
and not only presses us as a burden, but 
crashes as a blow. jdim-, vol. l. 
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Cart. 

Care will sometimes betray to die l^ 
pearance of negligence. He that is catch- 
ing opportunities which seldom occur, will 
sufifer those to pass by unregarded which 
he expects hourly to return ; and he that 
is searching for remote things will neglect 

those that are obvious. 

Prefkca to DtetimuKf^ 

Choice, 

The causes of good and evil are so vari* 
ous and uncertain, so often entangled with 
each other, so diversified by various rela- 
tions, and so much subject to accidents 
which cannot be foreseen, that he who 
would fix his condition upon incontestable 
reasons of preference, must live and die 

inquiring and deliberating. 

Ptifie$ of wCftytfMs. 

Captivity, 

The man whose miscarriage in a just 
cause has put him in the power of his ene- 
my, may, without any violation of his in- 
tegrity, regain his liberty, or preserve his 
life, by a promise of neutrality; for the 
stipulation gives the enemy nothing which 
he had not before. The neutrality of a 
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etptlve may be always seeured by his im- 
prisonment or death. He that is at the 
disposal of another, may not promise to aid 
him in any mjurious act, because no power 
can compel active obedience. He may 
engage to do nothing, but not to do ill. 

• Competency, 

A competency ought to secure a man 
from poverty ; or, if he wastes it, make 
him ashamed of publishing his necessities. 

Lif^ qf Drydgm, 

ConUfU, 

The foundation of content must spring 
up in a man's own mind ; and he who has 
so little knowledge of human nature as to 
seek happiness by changing any thing but 
his own disposition, will waste his life in 
fruitless eflbrts, and multiply the griefs 
which he purposes to remove. 

Rambler^ vol. 1. 

The necessity of erecting ourselves to 
some degree of intellectual dignity, and of 
preserving resources of pleasure which may 
not be wholly at the mercy of accident, is 
never more apparent than when we turn 
onr eyee upon those whom fortune has let 
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loose to their own conduct ; wIms not being 
chained down by their condition to a regu- 
lar and stated allotment of their hours, are 
obliged to find themselves business or di- 
version, and, having nothing wUhm that 
can entertain or employ them, are compel- 
led to try all the arts of destroying time. 

The general remedy of those who are 
uneasy without knowing the cause, is 
change of place. They are willing to 
imagine that their pain is the consequence 
of some local inconvenience, and endeavour 
to fly from it as children from their shad- 
ows, always hoping for some more satis- 
factory delight from every new scene, and 
always returning home with disappointment 
and complaint Such resemble the expe- 
dition of cowards, who, for want of ventur- 
ing to look behind them, think the epemy 
perpetually at their heels. 

ConsoUUion, 

No one ought to remind another of mis- 
fortunes of which the sufferer does not 
complain, and which there are no means 
proposed of alleviating. We have no right 
to excite thoughts which necessarily give 
pain, whenever they return, and wliieh» 
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perinpi, mi^t not hare revived hat by ab 
■urd and unseasonable compaaalon. 

MamUtr, ro\. SL 

Nothing is more offensive to a mind con- 
vinced that ii» distress is without a remedy, 
and preparing to submit quietly to irresis- 
tible calamity, than those petty and con- 
jectured comforts which unskilful officious- 
ness thinks it virtue to administer. 

JVMm «9Nm Siakgpeare, rtA. S» 

Curiosity, 

Curiosity is one of the permanent and 
certain characteristics of a vigorous intel- 
lect Every advance into knowledge opens 
new prospects, and produces new incite- 
ments to further progress. 

Rambler, toI. 9 

There is no snare more dangerous to 
busy and excursive minds than the eob' 
ujebs of petty inquisitiveneta, which en- 
tangle them in trivial employments and 
minute studies, and detain them in a mid- 
dle state between the tediousness of total 
inactivity and the fatigue of laborious efforts, 
enchant tiiem at rnee with ease and novel- 
ty, and vitiate them with the luxury of 
learniikg. The necessity of doing some- 
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thing, and the fear of undertaking mucha 
sinks the historian to a genealogist; th* 
philosop&er to a journalist of the weather ; 
and the mathematician to a constructor of 
dials. RamUer^YoL^, 

Criticism, 

He who is taught hy a critic to dislike 
that which pleased him in his natural state, 
has the same reason to complain of his in* 
structer, as the madman to rail at his doc- 
tor, who, when he thought himself master 
of Peru, physicked him to poverty. 

Idler^ vol. L 

The critic will be led hut a little way 
towards the just estimation of the sublime 
beauties in works of genius, who judges 
merely by rules ; for whatever part of an 
art that can be executed or criticised thus, 
that part is no longer the work of genius, 
which implies excellence out of the reach 
9f rules. Ibid, yoL SL 

There is no reason for critics to perse- 
cute their predecessors with such implaca^ 
ble anger as they sometimes do. The dead, 
t is true, can make no resistance ; they 
may be attacked with great security ; but« 
4inee they can neitiier feel, nor mend« the 
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tafirty of mauling them seems greater than 
ttie pleasure. Nor, perhajM, woul4,it much 
misbeseem them to remember, that, amidst 
all our triumphs over the nonsenneal and 
the senseless, that we likewise are men, 
and, as Swift observed to Burnet, *< shall 
soon be among the dead ourselves.*' 

JVMm «9Nm Shakapearei vol. 10. 

Critics, like all the rest of mankind, are 
very frequently misled by interest. The 
bigotry with which editors regard the au- 
thors whom they illustrate or correct, has 
been generally remarked. Dryden was 
known to have written most of his critical 
dissertations only to recommend the work 
upon which he then happened to be em- 
ployed ; and Addison is suspected to have 
denied the expediency of poetical Justice, 
because his own Cato was condemned to 
perish in a good cause. Rambler^ vol. 2. 

The works of a writer whose genius can 
embellish impropriety, and whose authori- 
ty can make error venerable, are proper 
otjeets of critical inquisition. To expunge 
fiults where there are no excellences, is a 
task equally useless with that of the ebym* 
lat, wlio employa tiie arts of separatioii and 
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•f fraud miglit hare sunk into the f^rar* 
wUlft he was ei^oying the gain of hia ar- 
tifice, and where then had been their hope ? 
By imprisonment, even with the certainty 
of death before their eyes, they have lei?* 
fure for thought ; opportunities for instruc- 
tion; and, whatever they sufier from offend- 
ed laws, they may yet reconcile them- 
selves to God, who, if he is sincerely 
sought for, will most assuredly be found. 

Credulity, 

Of all kinds of credulity, the most obsti- 
nate and wonderful is that of political zeal- 
ots ; of men, who, being numbered they 
know not how, or why, in any of the par- 
ties that divide a state, resign the use of 
their own eyes and ears, and resolve to 
believe nothing that does not favour those 
whom they profess to follow. AOer, roL 1. 

CompUaHon, 

Particles of science are often very wide- 
ly scattered. Writers of extensive com- 
prehension have incidental remarks upon 
topics very remote from the principal sub- 
ject, which are often more valuable than 
formal treatises, and which yet im ia^ 
kamro hecMute ^y are iM>t pTOuAiM^ vd^ 
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die title. He that ooHects those under 
proper heads is very laadably emplo^^'; 
for, though he exerts no great abilities in 
the work, he facilitates the progress of 
others, and, by making that easy of attain- 
ment which is already written, may give 
some mind more vigorous, or more adven- 
turous than his own, leisure for new 
thoughts and original designs. 

WeaUm Itlania* 

Court. 

It has been always observed of those 
that frequent a court, that they soon, by a 
kind of contagion, catch the regal spirit of 
neglecting futurity. The minister forms an 
expedient to suspend or perplex an inquiry 
into his measures for a few months, and 
applauds and triumphs in his own dexterity. 
The peer puts off his creditor for the pres- 
ent day, and forgets that he is ever to see 
him more. Marmor MbrfoldeHte. 

Cunning. 

Cunning diffbrs from wisdom as twilight 
from open day. He that walks in the sun- 
shine goes boldly forward by the nearest 
way ; he sees that, when the path is straight 
And erwi, he may proceed in seeunty, eiid 
when it Ib itnigh and eiodk«il» \ub «Mttf 
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complies with the turns, and avoids the ob- 
structions. But the traveller in the dusk 
fears more as he sees less ; he knows there 
may be danger, and therefore suspects that 
he is never safe, tries every step before he 
fixes his foot, and shrinks at every noise, 
lest violence should approach him. Cun- 
ning discovers little at a time, and has no 
other means of certainty than multiplica- 
tion of stratagems, and superfluity of sus- 
picion. Yet men thus narrow by nature, 
and mean by art, are sometimes able to rise 
by the mirscarriages of bravery and the 
openness of integrity ; and, by watching 
failures and snatching opportunities, obtain 
advantaee^ which belong properly to high- 
er characters. iner, vol. S. 

Courage. 

Persona] courage is the quality of high- 
est esteem among a warlike and uncivil- 
ized people ; and with the ostentatious 
display of courage are closely connected 
promptitude of offence and quickness of 
resentment. Western I»land$, 

We may as easily make wrong estfmates 
of our own courage as our own humility « 
by mistaking a sadden effervesceikce ol 
iwu^fmff t m &r isttfed resolutloii. 

4 Lift tf 8kt T. Brmtnn^ 
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There is no man more dangerous thin 
he that, with a will to corrupt, hath the 
power to please ; for neither wit nor hones- 
ty ought to think themselves safe with sueh 
a companion, when they frequently see the 
best minds corrupted by them. 

JMes tqwrn Shakspeare, ynA, 5, 

There are times in which the wise and 
'the knowing are willing to receive praise, 
without the labour of deserving it, in which 
the most elevated mind is willing to de- 
scend, and the most active to be at rest 
All, therefore, are, at some hour or another, 
fond of companions whom they can enter- 
tain upon easy terms, and who will relieve 
them from solitude, without condemning 
them to vigilance and caution. We are 
most inclined to love when we have noth- 
ing to fear ; and he that encourages us to 
please ourselves will not be long without 
■preference, in our affection, to those whose 
learning holds us at the distance of pupils, 
or whose wit calls all attention from us, 
and leaves us without importuice, and wtth- 
•out regard. Stambler, y6L S. 

J3fe tbataanuBea himself aiaL<»^ii«U-cho- 
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•en companions can scarcely fail to re- 
ceive, frem the most careless and obstrep- 
erous merriment which virtue can allow, 
tome useful hints ; nor can converse on the 
most familiar topics, without some casual 
information. The loose sparkles of thought- 
less wit may give new light to the mind, 
and the gay contention for paradoxical po- 
sitions rectify the opinions. 

This is the time in which those friend- 
diips that give happiness or consolation, re- 
lief or security, are generally formed. A 
wise and good man is never so amiable, as 
in his unbended and familiar intervals. 
Heroic generosity, or philosophical discov- 
eries, may compel veneration and respect; 
but love always implies some kind of natu- 
ral or voluntary equality, and is only to be 
excited by that levity and cheerfulness 
which disencumbers all minds from awe 
and solicitude, invites the modest to free- 
dom, and exalts the timorous to confidence 

RanMeTf to!. 52 

Copieff compared fcith Originals* 

Copies are known from originals even 
when the painter copies his own picture ; 
■o, if an author should literally translate his, 
lie would loee the manner of an ocl^ja^. 
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But, though cq>ie8 are easily known, good 
imitations are not detected with equal cer- 
tainty, and are by the best judges often 
mistaken. Nor is it true that Ske writer 
has always peculiarities equally distinguish- 
able with those of the painter. The pecu- 
liar manner of each arises from the desire, 
fiatural to every performer, of facilitating 
his subsequent works by recurrence to his 
former ideas ; this recurrence produces that 
repetition which is called habit. The 
painter, whose work Is partly intellectual 
and partly manual, has habits of the mind, 
the eye, and the hand : the writer has only 
habits of the mind. Yet some painters 
have differed as much from themselves as 
from any other ; and it is said there is little 
resemblance between the first works of 
Raphael and the last. 

The same variation may be expected in 
writers, and if it be true, as it seems, that 
they are less subject to habit, the difference 

between their works may be yet greater. 

JVotM «qp(m Skak^earef vol. 1. 

CofnptXTison* 

Very little of the pain or pleasure wUeh 
does not begin and end in ourselves, if 
oAerwiae than relative. We are^rieh or 
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poor, great or little, in proportion to the 
number that excel us, or fall beneath us, in 
any of these respects ; and therefore a man 
whose uneasiness arises from reflection on 
any misfortune that throws him below those 
with whom he was once equal, is comfort- 
ed by finding that he is not yet lowest. 
Again, when we look abroad, and behold 
the multitudes that are groaning under evils 
heavier than those which we have experi- ' 
enced, we shrink back to our own state, 
and, instead of repining that so much must 
be felt, learn to rejoice that we have not 
more to feel. • 

By this observation of the miseries of 
thers, fortitude is strengthened, and the 
mind brought to a more extensive knowl- 
edge of her own powers. Rambler, toI. 1. 

City. 

There is such a difference between the 
pnrsnits of men in great cities, that one 
part of the inhabitants lives to little other 
purpose than to wonder at the rest. Some 
have hope^and fears, wishes and aversions, 
which never enter into the thoughts of 
others ; and inquiry is laboriously exerted, 
to gain that which thoae who possess it ai« 
ready to throw away. m^^ y^^ 
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Through the mist of controversy, it can 
raise no wonder that the truth is not easily 
discovered. When a quarrel has heen long 
carried on between individuals, it is often 
very hard to tell by whom it was begun. 
Every fact is darkened by distance, by in- 
terest, and by multitudes. Information is 
not easily procured from far ; those whom 
the truth will not favour, will not step vol- 
untarily forth to tell it ; and, where there 
are many agents, it is easy for every single 
action to be concealed. 

Ohservaiions on the State of A^iixrs, 1756. 

Calumny. 

As there are to be found in the service 
of envy men of every diversity of temper, 
and degree of understanding, calumny is 
diffused by all arts and methods of propaga- 
tion. Nothing is too gross or too refined, 
too cruel or too trifling, to be practised ; 
very little regard is had to the rules of hon- 
ourable hostility, but every weapon is ac- 
counted lawful ; and those who cannot 
make a thrust at life are content to keep 
themselves in play with petty malevolence, 
to tease with feeble blows and impotent 
disturbance. RaiMbW^^njL^. 
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Duire, 

The desires of man increase with his ac- 
quisitions ; every step which he advances 
brings something within his view, which 
he did not see before, and which, as soon 
as he sees it, he begins to want. Where 
necessity ends, curiosity begins ; and no 
sooner are we supplied with every ^ing 
that nature can demand, than we sit down 

to contrive artificial appetites. 

JtUer, vol. 1 

Death. 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, 
to hinder us from tyrannising over one 
another, that no individual should be of 
such importance, as to cause, by his re- 
tirement or death, any chasm in the world. 

Rambler^ vol. 1. 

If all the blessings of our condition are 
enjoyed with -a constant sense of the uncer- 
tainty of life ; if we remember that what- 
ever we possess is to be in our hands but a 
very little time, and that the little which 
our most lively hopes can promise us may 
be made less by ten thousand accidents ; 
we shall not much repine at a loss, of '?9\i\^ 
we eannot eftimate the value, but ol "wYiV^t 
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though we are not able to tell the least 
amount, we kuow, with sufficient certain- 
ty, the greatest, and are convinced that the 
greatest is not much to be regretted. 

What are our views of all worldly things 
(and the same appearances they would al- 
ways have, if the same thoughts were al- 
ways predominant) when a sharp or tedious 
sickness has set death befor^^ our eyes, and 
the last hour seems to be approaching ? 
The extensive influence of greatness, Uie 
glitter of wealth, the praises of admirers, 
and the attendance of supplicants, have all 
appeared vain and empty things. We then 
find the absurdity of stretching out our 
arms incessantly to grasp that which we 
cannot keefi, and wearing out our lives in 
endeavours to add new turrets to the fabric 
of ambition, when the foundation itself is 
shaking, and the ground on which it stands 
is mouldering away. « md. 

Dependence. 

There is no state more contrary to the 
dignity of wisdom than perpetual and un- 
limited dependence, in which the under- 
standing lies useless, and every motion is 
received from external impulse. Reason 
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li flie great distinction of human nature, 
the faculty by which we approach to sonft 
degree of association with celestial intelli- 
gences; but as the excellence of every 
power appears only in its operations, not 
to have reason, and to have it useless and 
unemployed, is nearly the same. 

Rambler, vol. 4 

^D\ffidenee. 

Diffidence may check resolution and 
obstruct performance, but compensates its 
embarrassments by more important advan- 
tages : it conciliates' the proud, and softens 
the severe ; averts envy from excellence, 
and censure from miscarriage. . jud, toI. 3. 

Ddicaey. 

Many pains are incident to a man of 
delicacy, which the unfeeling world can- 
not be persuaded to pity ; and which, when 
they are separated from their peculiar and 
personal circumstances, will never be con- 
sidered as important enough to claim atten- 
tion or deserve redress. jbid, toL 4. 

Dittnut, 

It is impossible to see the long scrolls in 
which every contract if included, "^Vlti ^ 
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their appendages of seals and attestation, 
without wondering at the deprayity of those 
beings who must be restrained from viola- 
tion of promise by such formal and public 
evidences, and precluded from equivocation 
and subterfuge by such punctflious minute- 
ness. Among all the satires to which folly 
and wickedness have given occasion, none 
is equally severe with a bond or a settle- 
ment. Rambler, vol. 3. 

Dday. 

The folly of allowing ourselves to delay 
what we know cannot be finally escaped, 
is one of the general weaknesses which,^ 
in spite of the instruction of moralists, and 
the remonstrances of reason, prevail to a 
greater or less degree in every mind : even 
they, who most steadily withstand it, find it» 
if not the most violent, the most pertina- 
cious, of their passions, always renewing 
its attacks, and, though often vanquished, 
never destroyed. aid. 

Deception. 

Deceit and falsehood, whatever conveni- 
encies they may for a time promise or pro- 
duce, are, in the sum of life, obstacles to 
aappiness. Those who profit by the cheat 
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distrust flie deceiver, and the act by which 
kindness was sought puts an end to confi- 
dence. AbtM iqnm SkaJufwart^ voL 10. 

There is an art of sophistry by which 
men have deluded their own consciences, 
by persuading themselves, that what would 
be criminal in others is virtuous in them ; 
as if the obligations which are laid upon us 
by a higher power can be overruled by 
obligations which we lay upon ourselves. 

iKif. vol. 4. 

When we act according to our duty, we 
commit the event to him by whose laws 
our actions are governed, and who will 
suffer none to be finally punished for obe- 
dience. But when, in prospect of some 
good, whether natural or moral, we break 
the rules prescribed to us, we withdraw 
from the direction of superior wisdom, an^ 
take all consequences upon ourselves. 

• JPrmce of AbytsbuM, 

DuHes. 

Much of the prosperity of a trading na- 
tion depends upon duties properly «^i^T>\cm.- 
0df 90 tiut what Is necessary may coTi>2ai'a^ 
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ehmp, ind what is of lue only to liixiiry» 
may in some measure atone to die pabUe 
for die mischief dooe to indtvidaals. Da- 
ties may often be so regulated as to be- 
come useful, even to diose that pay them ; 
and (hey may be likewise so unequally im- 
posed, as to discourage honesty, depress 
industry, and give temptation to fraud and 
unlawful practices. 

Pr^4U« to DiictinMry ^ 



Envy. . 

It is not only to many more pleasing to 
recollect those faults which place odiers 
below them, than those virtues by Which 
they are themselves comparatively .depress- 
ed, but it is likewise more easy to neglect 
than to recompense ; and, though there are 
few who will practise a laborious virtue, 
there never will be wanting multitudes 
that will indulge an easy vice. 

Ltfetf StttfogM. 

* The great law of mutual benevolence is, 
perhaps, oftener violated by epvy than by 
interest Interest can diffbse itself but to 
a narrow compass. Interest requires some 
qualities not universally bestowed. Inter- 
est is seldom pursued but at some hazard ; 
but to §pread suspicion, to invent calumnim. 



tojpqpaipite icaiida], requires neither tal- 
coti» nor laboor, nor courage. 

Bsmkltr^rcLi. 

Example, 

Every man, in whatever station, has, or 
endeavours to have, his followers, admirers, 
and imitators ; and has therefore the influ- 
ence of his example to watch with care : 
he ought to avoid not only crimes, hut the 
appearance of crimes, and not only to 
practise virtue, hut to applaud, counte- 
nance, and support it; for it is possible, 
for want of attention, we may teach others 
iaults from which ourselves are free, or, by 
a cowardly desertion of a cause, which we 
ourselves approve, may pervert those who 
fix their eyes upon us, and, having no rule 
of their own to guide their course, are 
eaaUy misled by the aberrations of that 
example which they choose for their direc- 
tions. iMLToLS. 

Emulation. « 

Every man ought to endeavour at emi- 
nence, not by pulling others down, but by 
raising himself, and enjoy the pleasure of 
bis own superiority, whether imaginary or 
real, without interrupting others iiv t3t\ft 
nme hUdty, 27te philosopheT ma.^ ^«rs 
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jnitlj be delighled wtih Om eztnt of Ui 

views, and the vUficer with tb« rtifflilf 
or his hjmd* but let the am remeiaber, 
tbst, iritbout mechanical performances, re- 
fioed speculatloii is an empty ilteom ; imd 
the other, that, without theoretical reason- 
tng, dezteritr is Utile more than a brute 
Iratiact RmntUr, toL L 

Whilerer is done skilfully appears to 
be done with cue; and art. when 11 tsaocc 
matured to habit, vani^ahra fromobsf rvalioo. 
We are therefore more powerfully eieited 
to cmalation bjr those who have attained 
the higheat de^ee of eicelleoce,' and 
whom we caa therefore with leait reaaoa 
hope to equal. /W.ii>],3. 

EdMca&m. 

The knowledge of exte rtinl nature, and 
of the Bciences which that koowledge re- 
qulrei or Includes, in not the f,Tf%K, or Ibe 
frequent buiineu of iho human mind. 
Whether we provide for action or cODver- 
saiian. whether we wish to be useful or 
pleasing, the lirst requisite is the religioiu 
and mofal knowledge of right and wrong. 
The next is bti aequalntBDci with the his- 
tory of mankind, andwith those examples, 
wbieb mtf be «iid to Imbodj tiuth, tnd 
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prove by events the reasonableness of opin- 
ions. Prudenee and justice are virtues 
and excellences of all times and all places. 
We are perpetually moralists* but we are 
geometricians by chance. Our intercourse 
with intellectual nature is necessary ; our 
speculations upon matter are voluntary, and 
at leisure. u^ft of JMUto*. 

Physical knowledge is of such rare 
emergence, that one man may know anoth- 
er half his life without being able to esti- 
mate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; 
but l^is moral and prudential character im- 
mediately appears. Those authors, there- 
fore, are to be read at school, that supply 
most axioms of prudence, most principles 
of moral truth, and most materials for 
conversation ; and these purposes are best 
served by poets, orators, and historians. 

IbkL 

Many wonders are told of the art of edu- 
cation, and the very early ages at which 
boys are conversant in the Greek and Lat- 
in tongues, under some preceptors. But 
those who tell, or receive, those stories, 
should consider, that nobody can be tau^t 
faster than he can learn. Tlie «9e«\ oil 
Ae bett bonemzn must be Umilt^ \>^ ^^ 
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power of his horte. Every man that has 
undertaken to instruct others can tell what 
slow advances he has been able to make, 
and*how much patience it requires to re- 
call vagrant Inattention, to stimulate slug- 
gish indifference, and to rectify absurd 
misapprehension. uft of Jfittom. 

Neither a capital city, nor a town of 
commerce, is adapted for the purposes of 
a college : the first exposes the students 
too much to levity and dissoluteness, the 
other to gross luxury. In one the desire 
of knowledge easily gives way to the love 
of pleasure, and in the other there is dan- 
ger in yielding to the love of money. 

Employment. 

Enployment is the great instrument of 
intellectual dominion. The mind cannot 
retire from its enemy into total vacancy, or 
turn aside from one object, but by passing 
to another. The gloomy and the resentful 
are always found among those who have 
nothing to do, or who do nothing. We 
must be busy about good or evil, and he, 
to whom the present offers nothing, will 
o/ien be locddng backward on the pa$t. 
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Excellence. 

There is a Tigilance of observation, and 
aeeuracy of distinction, which bookstand 
precepts cannot confer; and from this 
almost all original and native excellence 
proceedd. Preface to Skakepeare. 

Equanimity. 

Evil is uncertain in the same degree as 
good ; and for the reason we ought not to 
hope too securely, we ought not to fear 
with too much dejection. The state of the 
world is continually changing, and none 
can tell the result of the next vicissitude. 
Whatever is afloat in .the stream of time, 
may, when it is very near us, be driven 
away by an accidental blast, which shall 
happen to cross the general course of the 
current The sudden accidents by which 
the powerful are depressed may fall upon 
those whose malice we fear ; and the great- 
ness by which we expect to be overborne 
may become another proof of the false flat- 
teries, of fortune. Our enemies may be- 
come weak, or we grow strong, before our 
encounter; or we may advance against 
each other without ever meeting. There 
are, hideed, natural evils, which ^« tWD^ 
5 
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flatter ourselves with no hopes of escaping, 
and with little of delaying ; but of the ills 
which are apprehended from human malig- 
nity, or the opposition of rival interests, we 
may always alleviate the terror, by con- 
sidering that our persecutors are weak, ig- 
norant, aiid mortal, like ourselves. ' 

RanMer, vol. 1. 

Error, 

It is Incumbent on every man, who con- 
sults his own dignity, to retract his error 
as soon as he discovers it, without fearing 
any censure so much as that of his own 
mind. As justice requires that all injuries 
should be repaired, it is th^ duty of him 
who has seduced others by bad practices, 
or false notions, to endeavour that such as 
have adopted his errors should know his 
retraction, and that those who have learned 
vice by his example, should, by his exam- 
ple, be taught amendment. jbid 

The men who can be charged with few- 
est failings, either with respect to abilities 
or virtue, are generally most ready to al- 
low them. Caesar wrote an account of the 
errors committed by him in his wars of 
Gaul; and Hippocrates, whose name is. 
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perhaps, in rational estimation, greater than 
Caesar's, warned posterity against a mistake 
into which he had fallen. ** So much (says 
Celsus) does the open and artless eorifes- 
$ion of an error become a man conscious 
that fie has enough remaining to support 
his character /'* Rambler, vol. i. 

Epitaph, 

T6 define an epitaph is useless ; every 
one icnows it is an inscription on a tomb ; 
an epitaph, therefore, implies no particular 
character of writing, but may be composed 
in verse or prose. It is, indeed, commonly 
panegyrical, because we are seldom distin- 
guished with a stone but by our friends ; 
but it has no rule to restrain, or modify it, 
except this, that it ought not to be longer 
than common beholders may be expected 

to have leisure and patience to peruse. 

DissertatioH on the Epitaphs of Pope, 

Expectaiion. 

Expectation, when once her wings are 
expanded, easily reaches heights which 
perfornmnce never will attain ; and when 
she has mounted the summit of perfection, 
derides her follower, who dies in the pur- 
•^t' PUtn ^ an £iif tttk IHetMMr|. 



I^ecti not always propariumed to 
Aeir Gsiisec 

It teems to be almost the nnirersal error 
of historians, to suppose it politically, as it 
is physically, true, that every effect has a 
proportiooate caase. lo the inanimate ac- 
tion of matter upon matter, the motion pro- 
duced can be but equal to the force of the 
moving power ; but the operations of *life, 
whether public or private, admit no such 
laws. The caprices of voluntary agento 
laugh at calculation. It is not always there 
is a strong reason for a great event ; obsti- 
nacy and flexibility, malignity and kindness, 
give place . alternately to each other ; and 
the reason of those vicissitudes, however 
important may be the consequences, often 
escapes the mind in which the change is 
made. FalkUnd Islrndt. 

Elegance, 

Elegance is surely to be desired, if it be 
not gained at the expense of dignity. A 
hero would wish to be loved, as well as tA 
be reverenced. i,^ iff Pepe. 

Essay-WriUng, 

He that questions his abilities to arrange 
the dissimilzT parts of an extensWe ^Vaxi^or 
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fears to be lost in a complicated system, 
may yet hope to adjust a few pages with- 
out perplexity ; and if, when he turns over 
the repositories of his memory, he finds his 
collection too small for a volume, he may 

yet have enough to furnish an essay. 

Ramilerf yoL 1* 

Excrcist. 

Stich is the constitution of man, that la» 
hour may be styled its own reward : nor 
will any external incitements be requisite, 
if it be considered how much happiness is 
gained, and how much misery escaped, by 
frequent and violent agitation of the body 

iM.TOl.3. 

Exercise cannot secure us from that dis- 
solution to which we are decreed ; but, 
while the soul and body continue united, 
it call make the association pleasing, and 
give probable hopes that they shall be dis- 
joined by an easy separation. It was a 
principle among the ancients, that acute 
diseases are from heaven, and chronical 
from ourselves : the dart of death, indeed, 
falls from Heaven ; but we poison it by out 
own misconduct 
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The trve ntiifrctioa whidi k to be dm 
froB the mnerimMneei diat we dnll dare 
die ■ttmtion of fntore times, most arise 
from die hope, diat, widi oar names, our 
Tirtaes shall be propagated, and diat those, 
whom we cannot benefit in our liTes, may 
receire instmctioo fivm our example, and 
incitement fivm oar renown. 



So many qnalities are necessary to' the 
possibility of friendship, and so many acci- 
dents m st concur to its rise and its contin- 
uance, that the greatest part of mankind 
content tfaemselves without it, and supply 
its place as they can with interest and de- 
pendence. IbiL Tol. S. 

Many have talked in very exalted lan- 
guage of the perpetuity of friendship ; of 
invincible constancy and unalienable kind- 
ness ; and some examples have been seen 
of men who have continued faithful to their 
^earliest choice, and whose affections have 
predominated over changes of fortune and 
eontrariety of opinion. But these instancef 
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«re memorable , because they are rare. 
The friendship which is to be practised or 
expected by common mortals, must take its 
rise from mutual pleasure, and must end 
when the power ceases of delighting each 
other. Idler, vol. 1. 

When Mr. Addison was made secretary 
to the marquis of Wharton, then lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, he made a law to himself, 
never to remit his regular fees in civility 
to his friends. " For," said he, " I may 
have a hundred friends ; and, if my fee 
be two guineas, I shall, by relinquishing 
my right, lose two hundred guineas, and 
no friend gain more than two ; there is, 
therefore, no proportion between the go<yi 
imparted and the evil suffered." 

Ltfe of Jlddison* 

There are few who, in the wantonness 
of thoughtless mirth, or heat of transient 
resentment, do not sometimes speak of their 
friends and benefactors with levity and con- 
tempt, though, in their cooler moments, 
they want neither sense of their kindness 
nor reverence for their virtues. This 
weakness is very common, and often pro- 
ceeds rather from negligence CbMi V&^gn&« 
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Flatter^, 

In every instance of vanity it will be 
found that the blame ought to be shared 
among more than it generally reaches. All 
who exalt trifles by immoderate praise, or 
instigate needless emulation by invidious 
incitements, are to be considered as per- 
verters of reason, and corrupters of the 
world ; and since every man is obliged to 
promote happiness and virtue, he should be 
careful not' to mislead unwary minds, by 
appearing to set too high a value upon 
things, by which no real excellence is con- 
ferred. Ramblety vol. 4. 

In order that all men may be taught to 
speak truth, it is necessary that all likewise 
should learn to hear it ; for no species of 
falsehood is more frequent than flattery, to 
which the coward is betrayed by fear, 
the dependant by interest, and the friend 
by tenderness. Those who are neither 
servile nor timorous are yet desirous to 
bestow pleasure ; and while unjust de- 
mands of praise continue to be made, (here 
will always- be some whom hopie, fear, or 
kindness, will dispose to pay them. 
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>Foay. 

No man will be found in whose mind airy 
notions do not sometimes tyrannise, and 
force him to hope or fear beyond the limits 
of sober probability. Prinee o/Ahygsima. 

Fortune. 

Fortune often delights to dignify what 
nature has neglected, and that renown, 
which cannot be claimed by intrinsic ex- 
cellence or greatness, is sometimes derived 
from unexpected accidents. 
^ FaHdand Island$, 

Examples need not be sought .at any 
great distance, to prove that superiority of 
fortune has a natural tendency to kindle 
pride, and that pride seldom fails to exert 
itself in contempt and insult. This is often 
the effect of hereditary wealth, and of 
honours only enjoyed by the merit of oth- 
ers- L^e qf Savage. 

jFfeor. 

Fear is implanted in us as a preservativs 
from evil ; but its duty, like that of other 
passions, Is not to overbear rea«on, but to 
assist it ; nor should it be suffered to tyran- 
niie in the imagination, to raise phantoms 
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of horror, or beset life with supernumerary 
distresses. JRamUer, toI. 3 

Forgiveness. 

Whoever considers the weakness both 
of himself and others, will not long want 
persuasives to forgiveness. We know not 
to what degree of malignity any injurf is 
to be imputed, or how much its guilt, if 
we were to inspect the mind of him that 
committed it, would be extenuated by mis- 
take, precipitance, or negligence. We 
cannot be certain how much more we feel 
than was intended, or how much we in- 
crease the mischief to ourselves by volun- 
tary aggravations. We may charge to de- 
sign the effects of accident. We may thmk 
the blow violent, only because we have made 
ourselves delicate and tende* ; we are, on 
every side, in danger of error and guilt, 
which we are certain to avoid only by 
speedy forgiveness.. jud, vol. 4. 

Frugality, 

Frugality may be termed the daughter 
of prudence, the sister of temperance, and 
the parent of liberty. He that is extrava- 
gant will quickly become poor, and porer> 
ty will enforce dependence, and invite 
corruption. It will almost always produce 
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a passive compliance with the wickedness 

of others, tmd there are few who do not 

learn hy degrees to practise those crimes 

which they cease to censure. 

Rambler, vol. Si. 

Though, in every age, there are some 
who, by bold adventures or by favourable 
accidents, rise suddenly into riches, the 
bulk of mankind must owe their affluence 
to small and gradual profits, below which 
their expense must be resolutely reduced. 

Jbid, 

The mercantile wisdom of "a penny 
saved is two pence got,*' may be accommo- 
dated to all conditions, by observing, that 
not only they who pursue any lucrative 
employment will save time when they for- 
bear expense, and that time may be em- 
ployed to the increase of profit, but that 
they, who are above such minute consider- 
ations, will find, by every victory over 
appetite or passion, new strength added to 
the mind, will gain the power of refusing 
those solicitations by which the young and 
vivacious are hourly assaulted, and, in time, 
•et themselves above the reach of extrav- 
agance and folly. jbu 

It appears evident that frugality b n 
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cessaiy even to complete the pleasure of 
expense ; for it may be generally remark- 
ed of those who squander what they know 
their fortune not sufficient to allow, that» 
in their most jovial expense, there always 
breaks out some proof of discontent and 
impatience : they either scatter with a kind 
of wild desperation and affected lavishness, 
as criminals brave the gallows when they 
cannot escape it, or pay their money with 
a peevish anxiety, and endeavour at once 
to spend idly, and to save meanly : having 
neither firmness to deny their passions, nor 
courage to gratify them, they murmur at 
their own enjoyments, and poison the bowl 
of pleasure by reflections on the cost. 

RamHery vol. 3. 

I\uhion. 

There are few enterprises so hopeless as 
contests with the fashion, in which the op- 
ponents are not only made confident by 
their numbers, and strong by their union, 
but are hardened by contempt of their an- 
tagonist, whom they always look upon as a 
wretch of low notions, contracted views, 
mean conversation, and narrow fortune; 
who envies the elevations which he cannot 
reach ; who would gladly imbitter the 
baippiness which his inelegance or indi- 
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gence denies him to partake, and who has no 
other end in his advice than to revenge his 
own mortification, by hindering those whom 
their birth and taste have set above him, 
from the enjoyment of their superiority, 
and bringing them down to a let^el with 
himself. RanMer, vol. 1. 

Genius, 

Genius is powerful when invested with 
the glitter of affluence. Men willingly 
pay to fortune that regard which they owe 
to merit, and are pleased when they have 
an opportunity at once of gratifying their 
vanity, and practising their duty. 

L{fe of Savage, 

Men have sometimes appeared of such 
transcendent abilities, that their slightest 
and most cursory performances excel all 
that labour and study can enable meaner 
intellects to compose : as there are , re- 
gions of which the spontaneous products 
cannot be equalled, in other soils, by care 
and culture. But it is no less dangerous 
for any man to place himself in this rank 
of understanding, and fancy that he is bom 
to b4 illustrious without labour, than to 
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omit the care of husbandry, and expect 
from his ground the blossoms of Arabia. 

JKumUw, vol. 4 

Great powers cannot be exerted but 
when great exigencies make them neces* 
sary. Great exigencies can happen but 
seldom, and therefore those qualities, which 
'have a claim to the veneration of mankind, 
lie hid, for the most part, like subterranean 
treasures, over which the foot passes as on 
common ground, till necessity breaks open 
the golden cavern. /<««•, vol. 1. 

Many works of genius and learning have 
been performed in states of life, that ap- 
pear very little favourable to thought or to 
inquiry ; so many, that he who considers 
them is inclined to think that he sees en- 
terprise and perseverance predominating 
over all external agency, and bidding help 
and hinderance vanish before them. 

Freface to Shakspemre* 

Crovemmeni, 

Governments formed by chance, and 
gradually improved by such expedients ai 
die successive discovery of their defects 
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lia|ipened to suggest, are never to be tried 
by a regular dieory. Tbey are fabrics of 
dissimilar materials, raised by different 
architects upon different plans. We must 
be content widi them as diey are : should 
we attempt to mend their disproportions, we 
might easily demolish, and with difficulty 
rebuild diem. False Alarm, 

The general history of mankind will 
evince, that lawful and settled authority is 
very seldom resisted when it is well em- 
ployed. Gross corruption, or evident imbe* 
dlity, is necessary to the suppression of that 
reverence, with which the majority of 
mankind look upon their governors, or those 
whom they see surrounded by splendour, 
and fortified by power. Rambler, vol. 1. 

GuiU. 

Guilt is generally afraid of light ; it con- 
siders darkness as a natural shelter, and 
makes night the confidant of those actions, 
which cannot be trusted to the tell-tale day. 

JVMe* itpe* Shakspearef toI. 6. 

It may be observed, perhaps, without 
exception, that none are so industrious to 
detect wickedness, or so ready to impute it, 
as they whose crimes are apparent and 
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confessed. They envy an unblemished 
reputation, and what they envy they are 
busy to destroy: they are unwilling to 
suppose themselves meaner and more cor- 
rupt than others, and therefore willingly 
pull down from their elevations diose with 
whom they cannot rise to an equality. 

Ramhler, vol. S. 

Self- Government, 

No man, whose appetites are his masters, 
can perform the duties of his nature with 
strictness and regularity. He that would 
be superior to external influences . must 
first become superior to his own passions. 

Idler, vol. 1. 

Greatne-ja, 

That awe which great actions or abilities 
impress, will be inevitably diminished by 
acquaintance, though^nothing either mean 
or criminal sho ild be found ; because we 
do not easily consider him as great whom 
our own eyes show us to be little ; nor la- 
bour to keep present to our thoughts the 
latent excellences of him who shares witii 
us all our weaknesses and many of our 
follies; who, likn us, is delighted with 
tJigbt amusements, busied widi triflfaig 
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•nployiBeiita* and disturbed by little rex- 

ations* iiikr,ToLl. 

There are minds so impatient of inferi- 
ority, that their gratitude is a species of 
revenge ; and they return benefits, not be- 
cause recompense is a pleasure, but because 
obligation is a pain. jXamAiw, vol. 3. 

The charge against ingratitude is very 
general. Almost every man can tell what 
i^vours he has conferred upon insensibility, 
and how much- happiness he has best^^wed 
without return ; but, perhaps, if these pa- 
trons and protectors were confronted with 
any whom they boast of having befriended, 
't would often appear that they consulted 
fnly dieir own pleasure or vanity, and 
repaid themselves their petty donatives by 
gratifications uf insolence, and indulgence 
of oontemrt mL vol. 3. 

Whedier perfect happiness can be pro- 
eured by perfect goodness, this world will 
never afford an opportuni^ of deciding. 
But this, at least, may be maintained, that 
we do not always find visible Yi«.v\kii«mV^ 
ftoportUm to vMble virtue. 

^ Prince ff AHMSflni^ 
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■dscarriages, or that the general lot of 
manUiid is misery, and the misfortunes of 
those whose eminence drew upon them an 
universal attention, have been more faith- 
fully recorded, because diey were more 
generally observed, and have, in reality, 
been only more conspicuous than diose of 
others more frequent or more severe. 

Domestic Happiness, 

The great end of prudence is to give 
cheerfulness to those hours which splen- 
dour cannot gild, and acclamation cannot 
exhilarate — those soft Intervals of unbend- 
ed amusement, in which a man shrinks to 
his natural dinensions, and throws aside 
die ornaments or disguises which he feels, 
in privacy, to be useful encumbrances, and 
to lose all effect when they become familiar. 
To be happy at home is the ultimate result 
of all ambition ; the end to which every 
enterprise and labour tends, and of which 
every desire prompts the prosecution. It 
is indeed at home that every man must be 
known, by those who would make a just 
estimate either of his virtue or felicity \ ion 
miles and embroidery %re 4\^e otCMitfSM\« 
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and ^be mind is often dressed for cAiew Ift 
painted honour, and detitloas benevoleiiee. 

RambloTf Tol. SL 

The highest panegyric that domestic vir- 
tue can receive is the praise of servants ; 
for however vanity or insolence may look 
down with contempt on the suffrage of men 
undignified hy wealth, and unenlightened 
hy education, it very seldom happens that 
diey commend or blame without justice. 

IKd. 

Hope, 

The understanding of a man, naturally 
sanguine, may be easily vitiated by the 
luxurious indulgence of hope, however 
necessary to the production of every thing 
great or excellent, as some plants are de- 
stroyed by too open an exposure to that sun, 
which gives life and beauty to the vegeta- 
ble world. rm. vol. 1. 

Hope is necessary in every condition. 
The miseries of poverty, of sickness, of 
captivity, would, without this comfort, be 
insupportable ; nor does it appear that the 
happiest lot of terrestrial existence can set 
Of above the want of this general blessing { 
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or that life, when the gifts of nature aod 
fortone are accumulated upon it, would not 
still be wretched, were it not elevated and 
delighted by the expectation of some new 
possession, of some enjoyment yet behind, 
by which the wish shall be at last satisfied, 
and the heart filled up to its utmost extent 
Yet hope is very fallacious, and promises 
what it seldom gives ; but its promises are 
more valuable than the gifts of fortune, 
and it seldom frustrates us without assuring 
us of recompensing the delay by a great 
hotnty. namHtr^ vol. 9. 

HeaUh, 

Health is so necessary to all the duties 
of life, as well as the pleasures of life, 
that the crime of squandering it is equal 
to the folly ; and he that, for a short grati- 
fication, brings weakness and diseases upon 
himself, and, for the pleasure of a few years 
passed in the tumults of diversion and clam- 
ours of merriment, condemns the maturer 
and more experienced part of his life to the 
chamber and the couch, may be justly re- 
proached, not only as a spendthrift of his 
own faap^ness, but as a robber of the pub- 
lic ; as a wretch that has voluntarily dit- 
qadified himself for the business of his 
•tatkm, and refused that part which Provi- 
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dence assigns him in the general task of 
human nature. ManMer, roL I. 

Those familiar histories, which draw the 
portraits of living manners, may perhaps he 
made of greater use than the folemnities 
of professed morality, and convey the 
Irnowledge of vice and virtue with more 
efficacy than axioms and definitions. But 
if the power of example is so great as to 
take possession of the memory by a kind of 
violence, and produce effects almost with- 
out the intervention of the will, care ought 
to be taken, that, when the choice is unre- 
strained, the best examples only should be 
exhibited, and that which is likely to oper- 
ate so strongly should not be mischievous 
or uncertain in its effects. jbu 

Good Humour, 

Surely nothing can be more unreasona- 
ble than to lose the will to please, when we 
are conscious of the power, or show more 
cruelty than to choose any kind of influ- 
ence before that of kindness and good hu- 
mour. He that regards the welfare of 
others should make his virtue approach- 
able, that it may be loved and copied ; and 
he that considers the wants which every 
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man feels, or will feel, of external assist- 
ance, must rather wish to be surrounded 
by those that love him, than by those that 
admire his excellences or solicit his favours; 
for admiration ceases with novelty, and in- 
terest gains its end and retires. A man 
whose great qualities want the ornament 
of superficial attractions, is like a naked 
mountain with mines of gold, which will 
be frequented only till the treasure is ex- 
hausted. RanMer, vol. 8. 

Hypocrisy, 

The hypocrite shows the excellency of 
virtue by the necessity he thinks himself 
under of seeming to be virtuotu, 

Ibid,yoi, L 

Honour, 

Among the Symerons, or fugitive ne- 
groes in th^ South Seas, being a nation that 
does not set them above continual cares for 
the immediate necessaries of life, he that 
can temper iron best is among them most 
esteemed : and, perhaps, it would be hap- 
py for every nation, if honours and ap- 
plauses were as justly distributed, and he 
were most distinguished whose abilities 
were most useful to society. How many 
chimerical titles to precedence, how man^ 
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ftlse pretences to respect, would this rule 
briiig to the ground ! uf% tf Droit, 

JtaUnuy. 

That natural jealousy which makes every 
man unwilling to allow much excellence 
in another, always produces a disposition 
to believe that the mind grows old with 
the body, and Xhat he, whom we are now 
forced to confess superior, is hastening daily 
to a level with ourselves. Intellectual de- 
cay, doubtless, is not uncommon, but it is 
not universal. Newton was in his eighty- 
fifth year improving his chronology, and 
Waller at eighty-two is thought to hav 
lost none of his poetical powers. 

Ufe qf VTaUtr. 

Judgment. 

Nothing is more unjust than to judge of 
a man by too short an acquaintance, and 
too slight inspection ; for it often happens 
that in the loose, and thoughtless, and dissi- 
pated, there is a secret radical worth, which* 
may shoot out by proper cultivation ; that 
the spark of heaven, though dimmed and 
obstructed, is yet not extinguished, but 
02ay, by the breath of counsel and exhor- 
_tation, be kindled into a flame. To ioMi- 
itt every one who is not completely 
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good is irrevocably alMuadoned, is to rap- 
pose that all are capable of the same de- 
gree of excellence ; it is, indeed, to exact 
from all, that perfection which none ever 
can attain. And since the purest virtue is 
consbtent with some vice, and the virtue 
of the greatest number with almost an 
equal proportion of contrary qualities, let 
none too hastily conclude that all goodness 
is lost, though it may for a time be clouded 
and overwhelmed ; for most minds are the 
slaves of external circumstances^ and con- 
form to any hand that undertakes to mould 
them, roll down any torrent of custom In 
which they happen to be caught, or bend 
to any importunity that bears hard against 
them. RamKeTf vol. 8. 

Justice, 

One of the principal parts of national fe- 
licity arises from a wise and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice. Every man reposes 
upon the tribunals of his country the sta- 
bility of possession, and the serenity of life. 
He, therefore, who unjustly exposes the 
courts of judicature to suspicion, either of 
partiality or error, not only does an injury 
to those who dispense the laws, but dimin- 
ishes the public confidence in the laws 
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themselves, and shakes die foondatioB of 
public tranquillity. (hm>kt*» AiirMt. 

Industry, 

Whatever busies the mind without cor* 
rupting it, has, at least, this use, that it res- 
cues the day from idleness ; and he that is 
never idle will not often be vicious. 

MambleTf vol. 4. 

It is below the dignity of a reasonable 
being to owe that strength to necessity 
which ought always to act at the call of 
choice, or to need any other motive to in- 
dustry than the desire of performing his 
duty. Ibid, vol. 3. 

ImUaHon, 

It is justly considered as the greatest ex- 
cellency of art to imitate nature ; but it 
requires judgment to distinguish those parts 
of nature which are most proper for imita^ 
tion. Ibid, vol. L 

As not every instance of similitude can 
be considered as a proof of imitation, so not 
every imitation ought to be stigmatized •• 
a plagiarism : the adoption of a noble aen^ 
timent, or the insertion of a borrowed or- 
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aaaieiity may sometimes display so much 
judgment, as wBl almost compensate for 
want of invention ; and an inferior genius 
may, without any imputation of servility, 
pursue the path of die ancients, provided 
ha declines to tread in their footsteps. 

JKamMo*, vol. 3 

Indolence. 

He that is himself weary will soon 
weary the public. Let him, therefore, lay 
down his employment, whatever it be, who 
can no longer exert his former activity or 
attention. Let him not endeavour to strug- 
gle with censure, or obstinately infest. the 
stage, till a general hiss commands him to 
depart und, vol. 4. 

Idleness, 

As pride is sometimes hid under humili- 
ty, idleness is often covered by turbulence 
and hurry. He that neglects his Icnown 
duty, and real employment, naturally en- 
deavours to crowd his mind with something 
that may bar out the remembrance of his 
•wn iblly, and does any thing, but what ha 
oagfat to do, with eager diligence, diat he 
may keep himself in his own favour. 

Iil«r vol 1 
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It is not only in the slumber of slotfa, but 
in the dissipation of ill-directed industry, 
that the shortness of life is generally for- 
gotten. As srsie men lose their hours in 
laziness, because . they suppose that there 
is time for the reparation of neglect, others 
busy themselves in providing that no length 
of life may want employment ; and it often 
happens, that sluggishness and activity are 
equally surprised by the last summons, and 
perish not more differently from each other, 
than the fowl that received the shot in her 
flight, from her that is killed upon the 
bush. l2amftIer,voi.S. 

Ijgnorance. 

Gross ignorance every man has found 
equally dangerous with perverted knowl- 
edge. Men left wholly to their appetites 
and their instincts, with little sense of mor- 
al or religious obligation, and with very 
faint distinctions of right and wrong, can 
never be safely employed, or confidently 
trusted. They can be honest only by ob- 
stinacy, and diligent only by compulsion or 
caprice. Some instruction, therefore, is 
necessary; and much, perhaps, may be 
dangerous. Review ttf tib« Origin ef EvlL 
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Impmdence. 

Those who, in consequence of superior 
capacities and attainments, disregard the 
common maxims of life, ought to be re- 
minded, that nothing will supply the watit 
of prudence ; and that negligence and ir- 
regularity, long continued, will make 
knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and ge- 
nius contemptible. Ltfe of Savage, 

Mprisanment. 

It is not so dreadful in a high spirit to be 
Imprisoned, as it is desirable in a state of 
disgrace to be sheltered from the scorn of 
the gazers. jfytes upon Skakspeare, vol. 6. 

Imposition, 

There are those, who, having got the 
cant of the day, with a superficial readiness 
of slight and cursory conversation, very 
often impose themselves, as men of under- 
standings upon wise men. jud, vol. 10. 

Imaginaiion. 

It is a disposition to feel the force of 
words, and to combine the ideas annexed 
to them with quickness, that shows one 
man's imagination to be l)etter than anoth- 
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er*8, and distinguishes a fine taste from dul- 
ness and stupidity. 

Seif-hiportance. 

Every man is of importance to himseif, 
and therefore, in his own opinion, toothers; 
and, supposing the world already acquainted 
with all his pleasures and his pains, is, per- 
haps, the first to publish injuries or misfor- 
tunes, which had never been known unless 
related by himself, and at which those that 
hear him will only laugh ; for no man 
sympathizes with the sorrows of vanity. 

Ltfe of Pope, 

The man who threatens the world is al- 
ways ridiculous ; for the world can easily 
go on without him, and, in a short time, 
will cease to miss him. jm, 

InsvU. 

There are innumerable modes of insult, 
and tokens of contempt, for which it is not 
easy to find a name, which vanish to noth- 
ing in an attempt to describe them, and yet 
may, by continual repetition, mi^e day ptM 
titer day in sorrow and in terror. 
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Jhdination. 

It may reatonably be asserted, that he 
who finds himself strongly attracted to any 
particular study, though it may happen to 
be out of his proposed scheme, if it is not 
trifling OT vicious, had better continue his 
application to it, since it is likely that he 
will, with much more ease and expedition, 
attain that which a warm inclination stim- 
ulates him to pursue, than that at which a 
]ireseribed law compels him to toil. 

Idletf vol. S. 

Knotdedge. 

No degree of knowledge, attainable by 
man, is i^le to set him above the want of 
hourly assistance, or to extinguish the de- 
fire of fond endearments and tender offi- 
dottsness; and therefore no one should 
think it unnecessary to learn those arts by 
which friendship may be gained. Kind- 
neat Is preserved by a constant reciproca- 
tioo of benefits or interchange of pleasures ; 
but such benefits only can be bestowed as 
others are capable to receive, and such 
ploaiures oply imparted as others are qual- 
ified to enjoy. By this descent from the 
pfauaeles of art, no honour will be lost ; for 
tfie eondeseensions of learning are always 
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overpaid l^gr gratitude. An elevated genius* 
employed in little things, appears, -to use 
tlie simile of Longinus, « like the sun in its 
evening declination ; he remits his splen- 
dour, but retains his magnitude; and 
pleases more, though he dazzles less." 

JUfliMtr, ToL fit 

Kings, 

Kings, without sometimes passing their 
time without pomp, and without acquaint- 
ance with the various forms of life, and 
with the genuine passions, interests, de- 
sires, and distresses, of manlcind, see the 
world in a mist, and bound their views to 
a narrow compass. It was, perhaps, to the 
private condition in which Cromwell first 
entered the world, that he owed the supe- 
riority of understanding he had over most 
of our kings. In that state, he learned the 
art of secret transaction, and the knowledge 
by which he was able to oppose zeal to 
zeal, and make one enthusiast destroy an- 
other. Mmuin tf tk^ Zkng ^ I Pvwu l^ 

An even and unvaried tenor of life al- 
ways hides from our apprehension tiie 
approach of its end. Succession is not per- 
ceived but by variatioo. He that ttves to- 
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day as he lived yesterday, and expects that 
as the present day, such will be to-morrow, 
easily conceives time as running in a cir- 
cle, and returning to itself. The uncer 
tainty of our situation is impressed com 
monly by dissimilitude of condition, and it 
is only by finding life changeable, that we 
Lre reminded of its shortness. 

Idler J voT. 3^ 

A minute analysis of life at once destroys 
that splendour which dazzles the imagina- 
tion. Whatsoever grandeur can display, or 
luxury enjoy, is procured by offices of 
which the mind shrinks from the contem- 
plation. All the delicacies of the table 
may be traced back to the shambles and 
the dunghill ; all magnificence of building 
was hewn from the quarry, and all the 
pomp of ornament dug from among the 
damps and darkness of the mine. 

^otes vpon ^akspeare, vol. SS. 

Such is the state of every age, every 
fex, and every condition in life, that all 
have their cares either from nature or from 
folly ; whoever, therefore, that finds him- 
felf inclined to envy another, should re- 
member that he knows not the real eon- 
ditioD which be desires to obtain, bat if 
7 
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Mrtain that, by indulging a Tiekmi paasioii, 
he maat lessen that happiness which he 
thinks already too sparingly bestowed. 

JtamUer, toI. 3. 

No man, past the middle point of life, can 
sit down to feast upon the pleasures of 
youth, without finding the banquet imbit- 
tered by the cup of sorrow. 

A few years make such havoc in human 
generations, that we soon see ourselves de- 
prived of those with whom we entered the 
world, and whom the participation of pleas- 
ures or fatigues had endeared to our re- 
membrance. The man of enterprise re- 
counts his adventures and expedients, but 
is forced, at the close of the relation, to pay 
a sigh to the names of those that contribu- 
ted to his success. He that passes his life 
among the gayer part of mankind has his 
remembrance stored with remarks and 
repartees of wi'.j, wliose sprightliness and 
merriment are now lost in perpetual si- 
lence. The trader, whose industry has 
supplied the want of inheritance, repines 
in solitary plenty at the absence of eomr 
panions, with whom he had planned cmt 
amusements for hig latter years ; and tht 
scholar, whose merit, after a long series 4# 
•flbrts, raises him from obscurity, kol 
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mmd In Tain from bis •xoltftdoa for Ms 
M friendf or enemief , whose apptaute er 
mortificadon would heighten his triumph. 

Rambler, vol. 4. 

Learning* 

False hopes and false terrors are equally 
to be avoided. Every man, who proposes 
to grow eminent by learning, should carry 
in his mind at once the difficulty of excel- 
lence, and the force of industry ; and re- 
member that fame is not conferred but as 
the recompense of labour ; and that labour, 
vigorously continued, has not often failed 
of its reward. jbid. vol. l. 

In respect to the loss and gain of litera- 
ture, if letters were considered only as a 
means of pleasure, it might well be doubt- 
ed in what degree of estimation they should 
be held ; but when they are referred to 
necessity, the controversy is at an end. It 
soon appears, that though they may some- 
times incommode us, yet human life would 
scarcely rise, without them, above the 
eommon existence of animal nature. We 
sight, indeed, breathe and eat in unlvej^ 
sal ignorance, but must want all that gives 
pleasure or security, all the embelUshmen 
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and delights, and most of the conveniences 

and comforts of our present condition. 

DiuertatUm on AutkorB, 

Love. 

In love it has been held a maxim, that 
success is most easily obtained by indirect, 
and unperceived approaches ; he who too 
soon professes himself a lover raises obsta- 
cles to his own wishes ; and those whom 
disappointments have taught experience, 
endeavour to conceal their passion, till they 
believe their mistress wishes for the dis- 
covery. Rambler, vol. 1. 

Love, being always subject to the opera- 
tions of time, suffers change and diminu- 
tion, ^otes upon Shakspemrt^ vol. 10. 

Self'Love, 

Partiality to ourselves is seen in a vari- 
ety of instances. The liberty of the press 
is a blessing when we are inclined to 
write against others, and a calamity when 
we find ourselves overborne by the multi- 
tude of our assailants ; as the power of the 
crown is always thought too great by those 
who suffer through its influence, and too 
kittle by those in whose favour it is exert- 
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ed. A 'standing army is generally account- 
ed necessary by those who command, and 
dangerous and oppressive by those who 
support it. I^e of Savage. 

Language. 

Commerce, however necessary, however 
lucrative, as it depraves the manners, cor- 
rupts the language. They that have fre- 
quent intercourse with strangers, to whom 
they endeavour to accommodate themselves, 
must in time learn a mingled dialect, like 
the jargon which serves the traffickers on 
the Mediterranean and Indian coasts. This 
will not always be confined to the exchange, 
the warehouse, or the port, but will be 
communicated, by degrees, to other ranks 
of the people, and be at last incorporated 
with the current speech. 

Prtface to Dietionary, 

Language is the dress of thought ; and 
as the noblest mien, or most graceful ac- 
tion, would be degraded and obscured by a 
garb appropriated to the gross employments 
of rustics or mechanics, so the most heroic 
■entiments will lose their efficacy, and the 
most splendid ideas drop their magnificence, 
if tfaey are conveyed by words used com- 
monly upon low and trivial occasions, de* 
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based by vulgar moutbs, and contaminated 
by inelegant applications, jj^ tf CowU^, 

Er^liah Language. 

The affluence and comprehension of our 
language is very illustriously displayed in 
our poetical translations of ancient writers ; 
a work which the French seem to relin- 
quish in despair, and which we were long 
unable to perform with dexterity. 

Life of Dryden. 

From the time of Gower and Chaucer, 
the English writers have studied elegance, 
and advanced their language, by successii^ 
improvements, to as much harmony as it 
can ea&ily receive, and as much copious- 
ness as human knowledge has hitherto re* 
quired, till every man now endeavours to 
excel others in accuracy, or outshine them 
in splendour of style ; and the danger is, 
lest care should too soon pass to cffecta- 
Hon. /<B«r,roL9. 

JjOWS. 

It Is, perhaps, impossible to review the 
laws of any country, without discovering 
many deicMBts, and many superfluMiee. 
Laws often continue when their reisonf 
have ceased. Laws made for the first stele 
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ef tbe loclety continue unabolished when 
tiife general form of life is changed. Parts 
of ^e judicial procedure, which were at 
first only accidental, become, in time, es- 
sential ; and formalities are accumulated on 
each other, till the art of litigation requires 
more study than the discovery of right. 
MmMirs of the King of Prusria, 

To embarrass justice by multiplicity of 
laws, or to hazard it by confidence in judg- 
es, seems to be the opposite rocks on which 
all civil institutions have been wrecked, 
and between which legislative wisdom has 
never yet found an open passage. ibid, 

A man accustomed to satisfy himself 
with the obvious and natural meaning of a 
sentence, does not easily shake off his hab- 
it ; but a true bred lawyer never contents 
himself with one sense, when there is an- 
other to be found. Mamun- JiTorfoUimge, 

Penal Laws. 

Death is, as one of the ancients observes, 
" of dreadful things the most dreadful." An 
evil beyond which nothing can be threat- 
ened by sublunary power, or feared from 
human enmity or vengeance. This terror, 
therefore, should be reserved as the last re- 
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sort of authority, as the strongest and most 
operative of prohibitory sanctions, and pla- 
ced before the treasure of life to guard from 
invasion what cannot be restored. To 
equal robbery with murder, is to reduce 
murder to robbery, to confound in common 
minds the gradations of iniquity, and incite 
the commission of a greater crime, to pce- 
vent the detection of a less. If only mur- 
der was punished with death, very few 
robbers would stain their hands in blood ; 
but when, by the last act of cruelty, no 
new danger is incurred, and greater secu- 
rity may be obtained, upon what principle 
shall we forbid them forbear ? 
, Rambler, vol. 3. 

• Letter-Writing. 

Letters on public business should be 
written with a mind more intent on things 
than wards, and above the affectation of 
unseasonable elegance. The business of 
a statesman can be little forwarded by flow- 
ers of rhetoric. z^e of Onole^. 

Marriage 

When we see the avaricious and crafty 
taking companions to their tables and their 
beds, without any Inquiry but after farms 
and money ; or the giddy and thoughtlew 
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uniting themselves for life to those whom 
they have only seen by the light of tapers ; 
when parents make articles for children 
without inquiring after their consent; 
when some marry for heirs to, disappoint 
their brothers; and others throw them- 
selves into the arms of those whom they 
do not love, because they have found them- 
selves rejected where they were more so- 
licitous to please ; when some marry be- 
cause their servants cheat them; some 
because they squander their own money ; 
some because their houses are pestered 
with company; some because they will 
live like other people ; and some because 
they are sick of themselves ; we are not 
so much inclined to wonder that marriage 
is sometimes unhappy, as that it appears so 
little loaded with calamity ; and cannot but 
conclude, that society has something in 
itself eminently agreeable to human na- 
ture, when we find its pleasures so great, 
that even the ill choice of a companion can 
hardly over-balance them. Those, there- 
fore, of the above description, that should 
rail against matrimony, should be informed, 
that they are neither to wonder, nor repine, 
that a contract begun on such prindplet 
has ended in dif^ppointment. 
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Marriage should be considered as the 
most solemn league of perpetual friendship ; 
a state from which artifice and concealment 
are to be banished for ever ; and in which 
every act of dissimulation is a breach of 
faith. RambUr, vol. 4. 

JEMy Marrietgts. 

From early marriages procecil* the ri- 
valry of parents and children. VUt son is 
eager to enjoy the world before the fa^ 
ther is willing to forsake it ; and there is 
hardly room at once for two generations. 
The daughter begins to bloom before the 
mother can be content to fade ; and neither 
can forbear to wish for the absence of the 
other. PrinM of AlytMxda* 

Mtn* 

Man's study of himself, and the knowl- 
edge of his own station in the ranks of be- 
ing, and his various relations to the inna- 
merable multitudes which surround him, 
and with which his Maker has ordained 
him to be united, for the reception and 
communication of happiness, should begin 
with the first glimpse of reason, and only 
end with life itself. Other acquisitions are 
merely temporary benefits, except as they 
contribute to illastrate the knowledge, «ad 
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Qonfirm the practice, of morality and piety, 
which extend their influence beyond the 
grave, and increase our happiness through 
endless duration. JV^om to the Preceptor. 

There are some men who, in a great 
measure, supply the place of reading by 
gleaning from accidental intelligence, and 
Tarious conversation ; by a quick appre- 
hension, a judicious selection, and a happy 
memory ; by a keen appetite for knowledge, 
and a powerful digestion ; by a vigilance 
that permits nothing to pass without notice, 
and a habit of reflection that suffers nothing 
useful to be lost. Life of Dryden. 

Every man is obliged, by the Supreme 
Master of the universe, to improve all the 
opportunities of good which are afforded 
him, and to keep in continual activity such 
abilities as are bestowed upon him. But 
he has no reason to repine, though his 
abilities are small, and his opportunities 
few. He that has improved the virtue or 
•draneed tiie happiness of one fellow- 
ereature, he that has ascertained a single 
moral proposition, or added one useful ez- 
perimeot to natural knowledge, may be 
•ontented with his own performance ; and 
with reject (o mortals like himself may 
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demand, like Augustus, to be dismissed, at 
his departure, with applause. /d{«r, vol. S. 

Memory, 

Memory is like all other human powers, 
with which no man can be satisfied who 
measures them by what he can conceive 
or by what he can desire. He, therefore, 
that, after the perusal of a book, finds few 
ideas remaining^in his mind, is not to con- 
sider the disappointment as peculiar to 
himself, or to resign all hopes of improve- 
ment, because he does not retain what 
even the author has, perhaps, forgotten. 

Ibid, vol. 3. 

The two offices of memory are collec- 
tion and distribution. By one, images are 
accumulated, and by the other, produced 
for use. Collection is always the employ- 
ment of our first years, and distribution 

commonly that of our advanced age. 

md. vol. 1. 

J^nd, 

There seem to be some minds suited to 
great and others to little employments; 
some formed to soar aloft, and others to 
grovel on the ground, and confine their 
regard to a narrow sphere. Of these, tho 
one is a/nrays in danger ot \>eco1Slk^^ 
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lets by a daring negligence ; the other, 
by a tcrupalous solicitude. The one col- 
lects many ideas, but confused and indis- 
tinct ; the other is busied in minute accu- 
racy, but without compass and without 
dignity. RawMer, rot. L 

Such is the delight of mental superiori- 
ty, that none, on whom nature or study 
has conferred it, would purchase the gifbi 
of fortune by its loss. jbUL toI. 3. 

To find the nearest way from truth to 
truth, or from purpose to effect; not to use 
more instruments where fewer will be suf- 
ficient ; not to move by wheels and levers 
what will give way to the naked hand, is 
the great proof of a healthful and vigorous 
mind, neitlier feeble with helpless igno- 
rance, nor overburdened with unwieldy 
knowledge. ABar, roL 1. 

Progress of the J[End» 

If we consider the exercises of the ha 
man mind, it will be found, that in each 
part of life son.e particular faculty is more 
eminently employed. When the treasures 
of knowledge are first opened before oi 
while novelty blooms alike oil «Vi!ki«t\AaBA. 
sad evMj tkiikg, equally unknowii «tti^^ 
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exaniiMdy seems of eqaal v«lae> tiie pow* 
ecof:the soul is prindpftlly exerted in a 
▼Ivadous and desultory eiftiosity. She 
applies, by turns, to every object, enjoys it 
for .a short time, and flies with equal ardour 
to. another. She delights to catch up loose 
and unconnected ideas, but starts away 
from systems and complications which 
would obstruct the rapidity of her transi- 
tions, and detain her long in the same pur- 
suit. 

When a number of distinct images are 
collected by these erratic and hasty surveys, 
the fancy is busied in arranging them, and 
combines them into pleasing pictures with 
more resemblance to the realities of life, 
as experience advances, and new observa- 
tions rectify the former. While the judg- 
ment is yet uninformed, and unable to com- 
pare the draughts of fiction with their 
originals, we are delighted with improbable 
adventures, impracticable virtues, and inim- 
itable characters ; but, in proportion as we 
have more opportunities of acquainting 
ourselves with living nature, we are sooner 
disgusted with copies in which there ap- 
pears no resemblance. We first discard 
absuv^ty aild impossibility, then exact 
greater and greater degrees of probabitttj, 
but at kit become cdd and InseMlUejIo 
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tbe elitrms of -fidsehood, however ipockm*; 
and, from the ' imitations of tmdi, whieh 
are never perfect, transfer our aflfection to 
truth itself. 

Now commences the ruin of judgment 
or reason. We begin to find little pleasure 
but in comparing arguments, stating prop- 
ositions, disentangling perplexities, clear- 
ing ambiguities, and deducing consequen- 
ces. The painted vales of imagination are 
deserted, and our intellectual activity is 
exercised in winding through the labyr- 
inths of fallacy, and toiling with firm and 
cautious steps up the narrow tracks of dem- 
onstration. Whatever may lull vigilance, 
or mislead attention, is contemptuously 
rejected, and every disguise, in which error 
may be concealed, is carefully observed, 
till, by degrees, a certain number of in- 
contestable or unsuspected propositions are 
established, and at last concatenated into 
arguments, or compacted into systems. 

At length, weariness succeeds to la- 
boar, and the mind lies at ease in the con*' 
templation of her own attainments, with- 
out any desire of new conquests or excur-' 
tUms. This is the age of recollection and 
narrative. The opinions are settled^ and 
the avenaes of apprehension shnt agafaitC 
tny new InMlfenee; the days that are to 
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follow must pass in the inculcatioB of pre- 
cepts already collected, . and assertions of 
tenets already received ; nothing is 
henceforward so odious as opposition, so 
insolent as doubt, or so dangerous as nov- 
elty. Rambler^ vol. 3. 

Misery, 

If misery be the effect of virtue, it 
ought to be reverenced ; if of ill fortune, 
it ought to be pitied ; and. if of vice, not 
to be insulted ; because it is, perhaps, it- 
self a punishment adequate to the crime by 
which it was produced ; and the humanity 
of that man can deserve no panegyric, 
who is capable of reproaching a criminal 
in the hands of the executioner. 

£if0 of 8avag$. 

Money. 

! To mend the world by banishing money 

; is an old contrivance of those who did not 
1 consider that the quarrels and mischiefs 
which arise from money, as the sign, or 
ticket, of riches, must, if money were to 
cease, arise immediately from riches them- 
selves ; and could never be at an end till 
every man was contented with hii own 
share of the goods of life. 

AM«f fyfw SlaJbyMrf, voL & 
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Motives, 

Nothing is more vain than at a distant 
time to examine the motives of discrimina' 
tion and partiality ; for the inquirer, hav- 
ing considered interest and policy, is oblig- 
ed, at last, to omit more frequent and more 
active motives of human conduct ; such as 

caprice, accident, and private affections. 

L^e of Roger Jtocham, 

MtQvod* 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that 
series is sufficiently regular that avoids ob- 
scurity ; and where there is no obscurity, 

it will not be difficult to discover method, 

I.(f« of Pope* 

Moderation. 

It was one of the maxims of the Spar- 
tans not to press upon a flying army ; and 
therefore their enemies were always ready 
to quit the field, because they knew the 

danger was only in opposing. 

Letter to Dm^Um, 

Negligence, 

No man can safely do that by others, 

which might be done by himself. He that 

indulges negligence will quickly become 

8 
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JVaUoM. 
Sach ia the diligence nitli which. In at 
lioiu completely civilized, one partof mai 
kind labaitra lor another, thai wBDti *r 
BUj^ed falter thao they can be (brmec 
Rud the idle and luxjuriouB find life stag 
tiate, for want of >ome de<>ire to keep it i: 
motion. Thi9 species of dialresB furniihe 
a new let of occupations ; and mullitade 
are buiied, from day to day, in finding th 
rich and the fortunate something; lo do. 

Opinion. 

The opinion prevalent in one age, a 
tiutba above the reach of controverty, ar 
confuted and rejected in another, and ri« 
Bi^Q to receptioD in remoter times. Tha 
the human mind is kepi in motion withou 
progress. Thi|a, sometimes, truth and et 
roT, and sometimes contrarieties of erroi 
take each other'a place by reciprocal Idt* 
aion. Pr^flui u stiJtvfB*. 

Oppor^niiy. 

TS'inprore the golden moment of opfor 
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tnnity, and catch the' good that is within 
our reach, is the great art of life. Many 
WMit» are mflered which might have once 
been rapplied^ and much time is lost in re- 
l^retting the time which had heen lost he- 
fore. The Patritft, 

He that waits for an opportunity to do 

rnneh at once may hreathe out his life in 

idle wishes, and regret, in the last hour, 

his useless intentions and barren zeal. 

IdUtf Tol. 1 

Obligation. 

To be obliged is to be in some respect 
■nferior to another, and few willingly in- 
dulge the memory of an action which rais- 
es one whom they have always been ac- 
customed to think below them, but satisfy 
themselves with faint praise and penurious 
pajrment, and then drive it from their own 
minds, and endeavour to conceal it from 
tiie knowledge of others. RmmbUr, toI. 4 

Parents, 

•In general, those parents have moat rev- 
erence, who most deserve it ; for ha that 
Uvea well cannot be despised. 
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PainaL 

A patriot ia he, whose public eondoet 
if regulated by one single motive, viz. the 
love of his country ; who, as an agent* in 
parliament, has for himself neither hope 
nor fear f neither kindness nor resentment; 
but refers every thing to the common in- 
terest TheJ^alrtgt. 

Pasiion. 

The adventitious peculiarities of personal 
habits are only superficial dies, bright and 
pleasing for a while, yet soon fading to a 
dim tint, without any remains of former 
lustre. But the discrimination of true pas- 
sion are the colours of nature ; they pec- 
vade the whole mass, and can only perish 

with the body that exhibits them. 

Pr^fioM to Siak^peare, 

Progress of the Paasiona. 

The passions usurp the separate com- 
mand of the successive periods of life. To 
the happiness of our first years, nothing 
more seems necessary than freedom from 
restraint. Every man may remember, that 
if he was left to himself, and indulged la 
the di^oeal of his own time, he was onee 
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content without the superaddition of any 
actual pleasure. 

The new world is in itself a banquet, 
and till we have exhausted the freshness 
of life, we have always about us sufficient 
gratification. The sunshine quickens us 
to play, and the shade invites us to sleep. 

But we soon become unsatisfied with 
negative felicity, and are solicited by our 
! senses and appetites to more powerful de- 

I lights, as the taste of him w}io has satisfied 

his hunger must be excited by artificial 
; stimulations. The* simplicity of natural 

! amusements is now passed, and art and 

I contrivance must improve our pleasures; 

I but, in time, art, like nature, is exhausted, 

I and the senses can no longer supply the 

cravings of the intellect. 

The attention is then transferred from 

pleasure to interest, in which pleasure is 

perhaps included, though diffused to a 

' wider extent, and protracted through new 

I gradations. Nothing now dances before 

i the eyes but wealth and power, nor rings 

I in the ear but the voice of fame : wealth, 

i to which, however variously denominated, 

every man at some time or other aspires ; 

power, which all wish to obtain within 

their circle of action ; and fame, which no 

man, however high or mean, however wiie 
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or ignorant, was yet able to despise. N#w 
prudence and foresight exert their influ- 
ence. No hour is devoted wholly to any 
present enjoyment, no act or purpose ter- 
minates in itself, but every motion is refer- 
red to some distant end ; the accomplish- 
ment of one design begins another, and the 
ultimate wish is always pushed off to its 
former distance. 

At length fame is observed to be uncer- 
tain, and power to be dangerous. The 
man whose vigour and alacrity begin to 
forsake him, by degrees contracts his de- 
signs, remits his former multiplicity of pur- 
suits, and extends no longer his regard to 
any other honour than the reputation of 
wealth, or any other influence than his 
power. Avarice is generally the last pas- 
aon of those lives, of which the first part 
has been squandered in pleasure, and the 
second in ambition. He that sinks under 
the fatigue of getting wealth lulls his age 
with the milder business of saving it 

Pleasure. 

Whatever professes to benefit by pleae- 
ing must please at once. What is p«r- 
/ ceived by slow degrees may gratify m 
/ with the coDiciouBiiftM oi vm^TON«(a«Blb>«& 
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will nemr strike ut wifh die sense of 
^asure. jA^t of Cowlog. 

PUasurts of local Emotion, 

To abstract the mind from all local emo- 
tion would be impossible, if it were en- 
dearoured ; and would be foolish if it were 
possible. Whatever withdraws us from 
the power of our senses, whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or the future, predom« 
inate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, 
and far from my friends, be such frigid phi- 
losophy, ia may conduct us indifferent and 
unmoved over any ground which has been 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. 
That man is little to be envied whose pa- 
triotism would not gain force upon the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of lona. 

Western lelandt. 

Poets and Poflry 

It does not always happen iliat the suc- 
cess of a poet is proportionate to his labour. 
The same observation may be extended to 
all works of imagination, which are often 
influenced by causes wholly out of the per* 
former's power, by the hints of ivYAcd^ \l% 
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perceives not the origin, by sudden eleva- 
tions of mind which he cannot produce in 
himself, and which sometimes rise when 
he expects them least. 

Disiertation on the Epitaphs of Pope. 

Every cl«i9r power by which the under- 
standing is er lightened, or the imagina- 
tion enchanted, may be exercised in prose. 
But the poet has this peculiar superiority, 
that to all the powers which the perfection 
of every other composition can require, he 
adds fhj faculty of joining music with rea- 
son, and of acting at once upon the senses 
and the passions. Rambler, vol. 2. 

Easy poetry is that in which natural 
thoughts are expressed, without violence 
to the language. Any epithet which can 
be ejected without diminution of the sense, 
any curious iteration of the same word, and 
all unusual, though not ungrammatical, 
structure of speech, destroy the grace of 
easy poetry. Mer, voL S. 

It is the prerogative of easy poetry to be 
understood as long as the language lasts ; 
out modes of speech, which owe their prev- 
alence only to modish folly, or to the emi- 
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nance of those that use them, die away with 

their inventors ; and their meaning, in a 

few years, is no longer Icnown. 

IHer, vol. S. 

Poverty. 

Poverty has, in large cities, very differ- 
ent appearances. It is often concealed in 
splendour, and often in extravagance. It 
is the care of a very great part of mankind 
to conceal their indigence from the rest. 
They support themselves by temporary ex- 
pedients, and every day is lost in contriving 
for to-morrow. Prinee of Jibyssmia. 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be 
happy unenvied, to be healthful without 
physic, and secure without a guard — to 
obtain from the bounty of nature what the 
gpreat and wealthy are compelled to procure 
by the help of artists, and the attendance 
of flatterers and spies. Rambler^ vol. 4. 

There are natural reasons why poverty 
does not easily conciliate. He that has 
been confined from his infancy to the con- 
Tersation of the lowest classes of mankind, 
mnst necessarily want those accomplbh- 
ments which are the usual means of at- 
traetlng favour; and though truth* forti« 
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tude, and probity, give an indkpiiitdile 
right to reverence and kindnem, ttiey wiH 
not be distinguished by common eyes, nn» 
less they are brightened by elegance of 
manners, but are cast aside, like unpolished 
gems, of which none but the artist knows 
Uie intrinsic value, till their asperities are 
smoothed, and their incrustrations rubbed 
away. RatMer, vol. 4. 

Nature makes us poor only when we 
want necessaries, but custom gives the 
name of poverty to the want of superflui- 
ties. Idler, vol. 1. 

In a long continuance of poverty, it can- 
not well be expected that any character 
should be exactly uniform. There is a 
degree of want, by which the freedom of 
agency is almost destroyed ; and long asso- 
ciations with fortuitous compani'>ns will, at 
last, relax the strictness of truth, and abate 
the fervour of sincerity. — Of such a man, 
it is surely some degree of praise to say, 
that he preserved the source of action tm* 
polluted ; that his principles were nerer 
shaken ; that his distinctions of right and 
wrong were never confounded, and thatliit 
faults had nothing of malignity, or derigtt, 
out proceeded Jtro«n some unexpected pres^ 
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rare, or casual temptatioa. A man doobt- 
All of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, 
is not much disposed to abstracted medita- 
tion, or remote inquiries. tAf^ of Collbu, 

The poor are insensible of many little 

vexations which sometimes imbitter the 

possessions and pollute the enjoyments of 

the rich. They are not pained by casual 

incivility, or mortified by the mutilation of 

a compliment ; but this happiness is like 

that of a malefactor, who ceases to feel the 

cords that bind him when the pincers are 

tearing his flesh. 

Review ef the Origin of EvU 

PolUics. 

A wise minister should conclude, that 
tiie slight of every honest man is a loss to 
the community ; that those who are un- 
happy without guilt ought to be relieved ; 
and the life which is overburthened by ac- 
cidental calamities set at ease by the care 
of the public ; and that those who by their 
misconduct have forfeited their claim to fa- 
vour ought rather to be made useful to the 
society which they have injured, than to be 
driven from it i^« ^ &afag€. 

It b not tD be expected that physical and 
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gratitude forbids us to blame, afiectioD will 
easily dispose us to exalt u^t </ Baiiifax, 

To scatter prabe or blame witliout re- 
gard to justice is to destroy the distinction 
of g^ood and evil. Many have no other test 
of actions than general opinion ; and all are 
so influenced by a sense of reputation, that 
they are often restrained by fear of re- 
proach, and excited by hope of honour, 
when other principles have lost their pow- 
or* Rawhler^ vol. 3. 

Prayer— ita proper Objects, 
-Petitions yet remain 



Which Heaven may hear — nor deem leligioc 

vain 5. 
StiB raise for good the suj^licating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice; 
Safe in his power whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ank^ush of a specious pra^^er. 
Iiiq>lore his aid, m his decision rest, 
Secure, whate'er he gives, he gives the best. 

Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, • 
Poor forth thy fervours for a healthful miiKJ^ 
Obedient passions, and a will resign^; 
For love, which scarce collective man can ii^^t 
For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill. 
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ants on the prosperous, and is employed by 
insolence in exacting homage, or by tyr- 
anny in harassing subjection. It is the 
o&pring of idleness or pride ; of idleness, 
anxious for trifles, or pride, unwilling to 
endure the least obstruction of her wishes. 
Such is the consequence of peevishness, it 
can be borne only when it is despised. 

Rambletf vol. SL 

Peevishness is generally the vice of nar- 
row minds, and excejA when it is the effect 
of anguish and disease, by which the reso- 
lution is broken, and the mind made too 
feeble to bear the lightest addition to its 
miseries, proceeds from an unreasonable 
persuasion of the importance of trifles. The 
proper remedy against it is, to consider the 
dignity of human nature, and the folly of 
suffering perturbation and uneasiness from 

causes unworthy of our notice. 

Ibidt vol. 3a 

People. 

The prosperity of a people is proportion- 
ate to the number of hands and minds use- 
fully employed. To the community, sedi- 
tion is a fever, corruption is a gangrene, 
and idleness an atrophy. Whatever body> 
and whatever society, wastes more than I 
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requires, must gradually decay ; and every 
being that continues to be fed, and ceases 
to labour, takes away something from the 
public stock. /aer, vol. 1. 

Great regard should be paid to the voice- 
of the people in cases where knowledge 
has been forced upon them by experience, 
without long deductions, or deep research- 
es. RamJflerf vol. 1. 

Punctuality. 

Punctuality is a quality which the in- 
terest of mankind requires to be diffused 
through all the ranks of life, but which 
many seem to consider as a vulgar and ig- 
noble virtue, below the ambition of great-* 
ness, or attention of wit, scarcely requisite 
amongst men of gayety and spirit, and sold 
at its highest rate, when it is sacrificed to 
a frolic or a jest. jwrf. vol. 4. 

Prudence, 

Prudence operates on life in the same 
manner as rules on composition ; it pro- 
duces vigilance rather than elevation, rath- 
er prevents loss than procures advantage, 
and often escapes miscarriages, but seldom 
reaches either power or honour. 

/(OiTiVoLt. 
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Pieh/. 

Piety is elevation of mind towards the 
Supreme Being, and extension of the 
thought to another life. The other life is 
future, and the Supreme Being is invisible. 
None would have recourse to an invisible 
power, but that all other subjects had elud- 
ed their hopes. None would fix their atten- 
tion upon the future, but that they are dis- 
contented with the present. If the senses 
were feasted with perpetual pleasure, they 
would always keep the mind in subjection 
Reason has no authority over us, but by its 
power to warn us against evil. 

/<Ser, vol. S 

Perseverance. 

All the performances of human art, at 
which we look with praise or wonder, are 
instances of the resistless force of perse- 
verance. It is by this that the quarry be- 
comes a pyramid, and that distant countries 
are united with canals ; it is therefore of 
the utmost importance that those who have 
any intention of deviating from the beaten 
roads of life, and acquiring a reputation 
inperior to names hourly swept away by 
time among the refuse of fame, should add 
to their reason and their spirit the power 
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be amuBed or helped ; and that with regard 
to futurity, it is yet less to be justified, 
■ince, without lessening the pain, it cuts off 
the hope of that reward, which he, by 
whom it is inflicted, will confer upon diem 
tiiat bear it well. JLawhier^ vol. 1. 

The chief security against the fruitless 
anguish of impatience must arise from 
frequent reflection on the wisdom and 
goodness of the God of nature, in whose 
hands are riches and poverty, honour and 
disgrace, pleasure and pain, and life and 
death. A settled conviction of the ten- 
dency of every thing to our good, atid of 
the possibility of turning miseries into hap- 
V piness by receiving them rightly, will in- 
cline us to bless the name of the Lord, 
whether he gives or takes away. 

mi. 

Pity is to m^ny of the unhappy a source 
of comfort in hopeless dbtresses, as it con- 
tributes to recommend them to themselves, 
by proving that they have not lost the 
regard of others ; and Heaven seems to in- 
dicate the duty even of barren compassion, 
by inclining us to weep for «nW% yiY\X.€cw^^ 
eumot remedy. lUvi x^^. 
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Player, 

A public performer is so much in Ae 
power of spectators, that all unnecessary 
severity is restrained by that general law 
of humanity which forbids us to be cruel 
where there is nothing to be feared. 

IHeTf voL 1. 

In every new performer something 
must be pardoned. No man can, by any 
force of resolution, secure to himself the 
full possession of his powers under the 
eye of a large assembly. Variation of 
gesture, and flexion of voice, are to be ob- 
tained only by experience. md. 

Providence. 

If the extent of the human view could 
comprehend the whole frame of ' the uni- 
verse, perhaps it would be found invariably 
true, that Providence has given that in 
greatest plenty which the condition of life 
makes of the greatest use ; and that no- 
thing is penuriously imparted, or placed 
far from the reach of men, of which a 
more liberal distribution, or more easy ae- 
quisitioD, would increase i'eal and rational 
felicity. /ML 
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PhWc 
Wbatever t* found to gratify the pubUc 
will b« multiplied Iiy the emulation of 
vendors beyond necessity or uie. This 
pleDty, In^coit, prcxtucEs cheapness ; but 
cheapneu always enda In negligsDce and 
depraTation. Wtr, ml. 1. 

Polittnen. 

Politeness is one of Iho^ia advantages 
which wc never eglimale rightly, but by 
the inconvenieoce of its his. Kb influ- 
^aci updn the miinnAf^ i<i constant and uni- 
form, so that, like bd equal Jnntlon, it es- 
capes perception. The eircutnslaneei uf 
every action are so adjusted to each other, 
thai we do not see where any error could 
have been curnriiitleil,nnri rather acquleeca 
In 111 propriety, than admire Its exactness. 
SamUv.TBl.S. 



When Ibe-cscelleneo of a new compoaltion 
can no longer be conieslrd, snd malice is 
compelled to fiive way la itic unanimity of 
applause, there la yet this one expedient lo- 
b« tried — the charge of plaglsriim. By 
this, the author may be d«gn&«&, I^UAi^ 
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his work be reverenced; and the excel- 
lence which we cannot obscure may be 
set at such a distance as not to overpower 
our fainter lustre. MlmiMer, yoi, 3. 

Resolution. 

Marshal Turenne, among the acknowl- 
edgments which he used to pay in con- 
versation to the memory of those by whom 
he had been instructed in the art of war, 
mentioned one, with honour, who taught 
him not to spend his time in regretting 
any mistake which he had made, hut to set 
himself immediately, and vigorously, to 
repair it. Patience and submission should 
AQ carefully distinguished from cowardice 
and indolence ; we are not to repine, but 
we may lawfully struggle ; for the calam- 
ities of life, like the necessities of nature, 
are calls to labour, and exercises of dili-^ 
gence. ibid, vol. 9l 

Some firmness and resolution is necessa- 
ry to the discharge of duty, but it is a very 
unhappy state of life in which the necessi- 
ty of such struggles frequently occurs ; for 
no man is defeated without some resent- 
ment, which will be continued with obsti- 
nacy, while he believes himself in the 
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light, and exerted with bitterness, if, even 
to his own conviction,. he is detected in 
the wrong. Jla«W«r, vol. 8. 

Most men may review all the lives that 
have passed within their observation, with- 
out remembering one efficacious resolution, 
or being able to tell a single instance of a 
course of practice suddenly changed, in 
consequence of a change of opinion, or an 
establishment of determination. Many, 
indeed, alter their conduct, and are not at 
fifty what they were at thirty ; but they 
commonly varied imperceptibly from them- 
selves, followed the train of external caus- 
es, and rather suffered reformation than 
in«de It. Idler, vol. 1. 

Rdigign. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Re- 
ligion, of which the rewards are distant, 
and which is animated only by faith and 
hope, will glide by degrees out of the 
mind, unless it be invigorated and reim- 
pressed by external ordinances, by stated 
calls to worship, and the salutary influence 
of example. l^ </ jheumi. 

That conversion of religion will always 
be fospected, that apparentiy concurs with 
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interest. He that never finds his error, 
till it hinders his progress towards wealth 
and honour, will not be thought to love 
truth only for herself. Yet it may happen 
information may come at a commodious 
time, and as truth and interest are not by 
any fatal necessity at variance, that one 
may, by accident, introduce the other. 

Ltfeof Drydau 

The great task of him who conducts his 
life by the precepts of religion, is to make 
the future predominate over the present, to 
impress upon his mind so strong a sense of 
the importance of obedience to the divine 
will, of the value of the reward promised 
to virtue, and the terrors of the punish- 
ment denounced against crimes, as may 
overbear all the temptations which tempo- 
ral hope or fear can bring in his way, and 
enable him to bid equal defiance to joy and 
sorrow, to turn away at one time from the 
allurements of ambition, and push forward 
at another against the threats of calamity. 

JRamUer, vol. 1. 

Men may differ from each other in many 
religious opinions, yet all may retain the 
essentials of Christianity : men may some- 
times eagerly dispute, and yet not difler 
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• 

mach from one another. The rigorous 
persecutors of error should therefore en- 
lighten their zeal with knowledge, and 
temper their orthodoxy with charity ; that 
charity, without which orthodoxy is vain ; 
that charity «that thinketh no evil," but 
"hopeth all things, and endureth all 
things." Lif^qfairT. BntwM, 

Richea. 

Poverty is an evil always in our view , 
an evil complicated with so many circum- 
stances of uneasiness and vexation, that 
every man is studious to avoid it. Some 
degree of riches, therefore, is required, that 
we may be exempt from the gripe of ne- 
cessity. When this purpose is once attain- 
ed, we naturally wish for more, that the 
evil which is regarded with so much horror 
may be yet at a greater distance from us ; 
as he that has once felt, or dreaded the 
paw of a savage, will not be at rest till 
they are parted by some barrier, which 
may take away all possibility of .a second 
attack. Rambler^ toI. 1. 

Whoever shall look heedfully upon those 
who are eminent for their riches, will not 
think their condition such, as that he 
■hoald hazard his quiet, and much leM his 
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virtue, to obtain it; for all that great 
wealth generally givea above a moderate 
fortune, is more room for the freaks of 
caprice, and more privilege for ignorance 
and vice ; a quicker succession of flatter- 
ies« and a larger circle of voluptuousness. 

Rambler^ vol. 1. 

With regard to' the mind, it has rarely 
been observed, that wealth contributes 
much to quicken the discernment, enlarge 
the capacity, or elevate the imagination; 
but may, by hiring flattery, or laying dili- 
gence asleep, confirm error, or harden stu- 
pidity. Wealth cannot confer greatness; 
for nothing can make that great, which the 
decree of nature has ordained to be little. 
The bramble may be placed in a hot-bed, 
but can never become an oak. — Even 
royalty Itself is not able to give that dig- 
nity, which it happens not to find, but op- 
presses feeble minds, though it may elevate 
the strong. The world has been governed 
in the name of kings, whose existetice 
has scarcely been perceived, by any real 
effects beyond their own palaces. — When, 
therefore, the desire of wealth is taking 
hold of the heart, let us look round and see 
how it operates upon those whose industry 
or fortune has obtained it. When we find 
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Hhmik oppreased with their own abundance, 
luxurious without pleasure, idle without 
ease, impatient and querulous in them- 
•eWes, and despised or hated by the rest of 
mankind, we shall soon be convinced, that, 
if the real wants of our condition are satis- 
fied, there remains little to be sought with 
solicitude, or desired with eagerness. 

RawMtr, toI. S. 

Though riches often prompt extraragant 
hopes and fallacious appearances, there 
are purposes to which a wise man may be 
delighted to apply them. They may, by a 
rational distribution to those who want 
them, ease the pains of helpless disease, 
still the throbs of restless anxiety, relieve 
innocence from oppression, and raise imbe- 
cility to cheerfulness and vigour. This 
they will enable a man to perform ; and 
this will afibrd the only happiness ordained 
for our present state, the consequence of 
divine favour, and the hope of future re- 
wards. iM.Tol.3. 

It is not hard to discover that riches 
always procure protection for themsehres ; 
that they dazzle the eyes of inquiry, di- 
rert the celerity of pursuit, or appease 
the (erodty of vengeance. Whea any 
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man is incontestably known to have large 
possessions, very few think it requisite to 
inquire by what practices they were ob- 
tained: the resentment of mankind rages 
only against the struggles of feeble and 
timorous corruption ; but when it has sur- 
mounted the first opposition, it is after- 
wards . supported by favour, and animated 
by applause. Rambler, vol. 3. 

Comparison hettoeen Biches and Under- 
standing. 

As many more can discover that a man 
is richer than themselves, superiority of 
understanding is not so readily acknowl- 
edged as that of fortune ; nor is that haugh- 
tiness, which the consciousness of great 
abilities incites, home with the same sub- 
mission as the tyranny of affluence. 

Ltfe of Stvage, 

Comparison between Riches and Power, 

Power and wealth supply the place of 
each other. Power confers the ability of 
gratifying our desires without the consent 
of others ; wealth enables us to obtain the 
consent of others to our gratification. 
Power, simply considered, whatever it con- 
fera on one, must take from another. 
Wealth enables its owner Vo ^'^^NXVa^^- 
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er8, by taking only from himself, 
pleases the violent and the proud ; wealth 
delights the placid and the timorous. 
Youth, therefore, flies at power, and age 
grovels after riches. Wesun Islands, 

Ridicule. 

He that indulges himself in ridiculing 
the little imperfections and weaknesses of 
his friends, will in time find mankind uni- 
ted against him. The man who sees an- 
other ridiculed before him, though he may, 
for the present, concur in the general 
laugh, yet, in a cool hour, will consider 
the same trick might be played against 
hiaself ; but when there is no sense of this 
danger, the natural pride of human nature 
rises against him, who, by general cen- 
sures, lays claim to general superiority. 

RambleTf vol. 4. 

Reflection, 

All useless misery is certainly folly, and 
he that feels evils before they come may 
be deservedly censured ; yet surely to 
dread the future is more reasonable than 
to lament the past. The business of life 
is to go forward ; he who sees evil in pros- 
pect meets it in his way ; but he who c^tc^ 
e# It in retrospection turns WcVl Vo^xAW. 

MLer vil \ 
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He fhat pleases himself too much with 
minute exactness, and submits to endure 
nothing in accommodations, attendance, or 
address, below the point of perfection, will, 
whenever he enters the crowd of life, be 
harassed with innumerable distresses, 
from which those who have not, in the 
same manner, increased their sensations, 
find no disturbance. His exotic softness 
will shrink at the coarseness of vulgar fe- 
licity, like a plant transplanted to northern 
nurseries, from the dews and sun-shine of 
the tropical regions. It is well known, 
that, exposed to a microscope, the smooth- 
est polish of the most solid bodies discov- 
ers cavities and prominences; and that the 
softest bloom of roseate virginity repels the 
eye with excrescences and discolorations. 
Thus the senses, as well as the perceptions, 
may be improved to our own disquiet ; and 
we may, by diligent cultivation of the pow- 
ers of dislike, raise, in time, an artificial 
fastidiousness, which shall fill the imagina- 
tion with phantoms of turpitude, show us 
the naked skeleton of every delight, and 
present us only with the pains of pleasure, 
aad the deformities of beauty. 

Rambler ^n^.^ 
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Edaxatiofu 

After the exercises which the health of 
the hody requires, and which have them- 
selves a natural tendency to actuate and 
invigorate the mind, the most eligible 
amusement of a rational being seems to 
be that interchange of thoughts which is 
practised in free and easy conversation, 
where suspicion is banished by experience, 
and emulation by benevolence; where 
every man speaks with no other restraint 
than unwillingness to offend, and hears 
with no other disposition than desire to be 
pleased. Rambler^ toI. 9 

Repentance, 

Repentance is the change of the heart 
from that of an evil to a good disposition; 
it is that disposition of mind by which " the 
wicked man tumeth away from his wick- 
edness, and doth that which is lawful and 
right ;'* and when this change is made, the 
repentance is complete. Comkt*t jUOmm 

Repentance, however difficult to be 
practised, is, if it be explained without 
•uperstition, easily understood. Repent- 
ance is the relioquiahment oi VKy^Tuedft^^ 
iham tte eooyictloii thut VI \k%m cfltoi^^ 
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God. Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, m 
properly not parts, but adjuncts of repent- 
ance ; yet they are too closely connected 
with it to be easily separated; for they 
not only mark its sincerity, but promote its 
efficacy. 

No man commits any act of negligence 
or obstinacy, by which Ms safety or happi- 
ness in this world is endangered, without 
feeling the pungency of remorse. He 
who is fully convinced, that he suffers by 
his own failure, can never forbear to trace 
back his miscarriage to its first cause, to 
image to himself a contrary behaviour, and 
to form involuntary resolutions against the 
like fault, even when he knows that he 
shall never again have the power of com- 
mitting it. Danger, considered as immi- 
nent, naturally produces such trepidations 
of impatience, as leave all human means 
of safety behind him : he that has once 
caught an alarm of terror is every mo- 
ment seized with useless anxieties, adding 
one security to another, trembling with 
sudden doubts, and distracted by the per- 
petual occurrence of new expedients. If, 
therefore, he, whose crimes have deprived 
him of the favour of Grod, can reflect upmi 
nis conduct without disturbance, or can at 
will banish the reflection ; if he who ooQ- 
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Men himself at Buspended over the abyis 
of eternal perditioii only by the thread of 
life, which most soon part by its own weak- 
ness, and which the wing of every min- 
ute may divide, can cast his eyes round him 
without shuddering with horror, or panting 
with security ; what can he judge of liim- 
self, but that he is not yet awakened to 
sufficient conviction, since every loss is 
more lamented than the loss of the divine 
favour, and every danger more dreaded 
than Uie danger of final condemnation ? 

RanMer, toI. 3. 

The completion and sum of repentance ts 
a change of life. That sorrow which dic- 
tates no caution, that fear which does not 
quicken our escape, that austerity which 
fidls to rectify our afiections, are vain and 
vnavatllng. But sorrow and terror must nat- 
urally precede reformation ; for what other 
cause can produce it ? He, therefore, that 
leels himself alarmed by his conscience, 
anxious for. the attainment of a better state, 
and afflicted by the memory of his past 
fiuilts, may justly conclude, that the great 
work of repentance is begun, and hope, by 
retirement and prayer, the natural and re- 
ligions means of strengthening bb convle- 
HoB, to impretsupon Idb mind tucb » 
10 
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of the diTine prefeaca, ti uy tverpower 
the blandishments of secuUr delights, and 
enable him to advance from one degree of 
holiness to another, till death shall set him 
free from doubt and eontest, misery and 
temptation. 

What better can we do than prostrate ftii 
Before him reverent $ and there ooofess 
Humbly our faults, and pardcm b^, with tears 
Watering the ground; and with our sighs the air 
FVequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in ngo 
Of sorrow unfeigned, and humiliation meek 1 

RanMtr^ vd. 3. 

Reason and Fancy. 

Reason is like the sun, of which the 
light is constant, uniform, and lasting; 
fancy, a meteor of bright, but transitory 
lustre, irregular in its motion, and delusive 
in its direction. JfVinee tf 



Scepticism, 

There are some men of narrow views 
and grovelling conceptions, who, without 
the instigation of personal malice, treat 
every new attempt as wild and chimerical, 
and look upon every endeavour to depart 
from the beaten track, as the rash effort of 
a warm imagination, or the glittering spec- 
ulation of an exalted mind, SuX may plMM 
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•nd datile for a time, but cao produee no 
roal, or lasting advantage. Lifb tfBMf, 

• 

To play wiA important truths, to dis- 
turb the repose of established tenets, to 
subtitize objections, and elude proof, is too 
often the sport of youthful vanity, of which 
maturer experience commonly repents. 
There is a time when every man is weary 
of raising difficulties only to task himself 
with the solution, and desires to enjoy 
truth, witiiout the labour or hazard of con- 
test. lAfBofSr T, Broume, 

Sedudum. 

There is not, perhaps, in all the stores of 
Ideal anguish, a thought more painful than 
the consciousness of having propagated cor- 
ruption by vitiating principles ; of having 
not only drawn others from the paths of 
virtue, but blocked up the way by which 
they should return ; of having blinded 
them to every beauty but the paint of 
pleasure; and deafened them to every 
call but the alluring voice of the sirens 
of destmetioD. Rambler^ toI. 1. 

SotTOW* 

TIm sharpest and moat melting torevn ^ 
fttt whkA ariMs from the \Ma ^ ^doMib 
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whom we have loved with tendemew. 
But friendship between mortals can be con- 
tracted on no other terms, than that one 
must sometimes, mourn for the other's 
death ; and this grief will always jrield to 
the survivor one consolation proportionate 
to his affliction ; for the pain, whatever it 
be, that he himself feels, his friend has 
escaped. Rambler^'voL I, 

SuhordinaHon. 

m 

He that encroaches on another's dignity 
puts himself in his power ; he is either re- 
pelled with helpless indignity, or endured 
by clemency and condescension. A great 
mind disdains to hold any thing by cour- 
tesy, and therefore never usurps what a 
lawful claimant may take away. 

Suspicion, 

Suspicion is no less an enemy to virtue 
han to happiness. He that is already cor- 
rupt is naturally suspicious ; and he that 
becomes suspicious will quickly be corrupt 

iZaiii*Ur,voL9. 

He that sufiers by imposture has too 
/ oAen his virtue more impaired than his 
/ ibrtune. But as it Vb iift«»B8Kr| tnA to 
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inyite robbery by supineness, so it is our 
duty not to suppress tenderness by suspi- 
cion. It is better to suffer wrong than to 
do it ; and happier to be sometimes cheated 
than not to trust MamUer, vol. S. 

Statesmen. 

I know not whether statesmen and pa- 
trons do not sometimes suffer more re- 
proaches than they deserve from their de- 
pendants, and may not rather themselves 
complain that they are given up a prey to 
pretensions without merit, and to importu- 
nity without shame. The truth is, that 
the inconveniences of attendance are more 
lamented than felt. To the greater num- 
ber, solicitation is its own reward : to be 
seen in good company, to talk of familiar- 
ities with men of power, to be able to tell 
the freshest news, to gratify an inferior 
circle with predictions of increase or de- 
cline of favour, and to be regarded as a 
candidate for high offices, are compensa- 
tions more than equivalent to the delay of 
favours, which, perhaps, he that begs tiiem 
has hardly confidence to expect. 
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Life U continually reyaged by inradei* 

one fteali away an hour, and another f 

day f one conceals the robbery by hurry- 

lnf( yi into buslneu, another by lulling us 
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tinned tkiwigli a thoogmd Tidaritiidet of 
tnmnlt and tranqoUtity, till, having lost all, 
we can lose no more. MUr, vol. l. 



/ 



JSmepcuL 

Whether it be that life has more rexa- 
tioBs than comforts, or, what b in oTont 
iust the same, that evil makes dee^r im- 
pressions than good, it is certain that few 
can review the time past without heav- 
iness of heart He remembers many ca 
lamities incurred by folly; many oppor- 
tunities lost by negligence. The shades 
3f the dead rise up before him, and he la- 
ments the companions of his youth, the 
partners of his amusements, the assistants 
of his labours, whom the hand of death has 
snatched away. jM. 

TryUs. 

It may be frequently remarked of the 
studious and speculative, that they are 
proud of trifles, and that Iheir amusements 
seem frivolous and childish ; whether it be 
that men conscious of great reputation 
think themselves above the reach of con- 
sure, and safe in the admission of negligent 
indulgences, or that mankind expect from 
elevated genius an uniformity of |;r««!tn««k% 
and waidb In degradation wVlVi miiMkd«a% 
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wonder, like him, who, havinf^ followed 
with his eye an eagle into the clondSy 
should lament that Ehe ever descended to a 
perch. JJfti^fP^f. 

TravdUng, 

All travel has its advantages ; if the pas- 
senger visits hetter countries, he may learn 
to improve his own ; and if fortune carries 
him to worse, he may learn to enjoy it 

WMUm Islands, 

It is hy studying at home, that we must 
obtain the ability of travelling with intelli- 
gence and improvement. Ltfe of Graf. 

TnUh, 

Truth has no gradations ; nothing which 
admits of increase can be so much what 
it is, as truth is truth. There may be a 
ttrange thing, and a thing more strange. 
But if a proposition be' true, there can be 
none more true. 

Mies vpon Skakspeartf toI. SL 

There is no crime more infamous than 

the violation of truth : it is apparent, that 

men can be sociable beings no longer than 

they can believe each other. When speech 

ia employed only as t\ie-veVi\K\« oC falie- 
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liood, erery man must disunite himself 
from othersyinhabit his own cave, and seek 
prey only for himself. aier, vol. l. 

It were doubtless to be wished, that 
truth and reason were uniyersally preva- 
lent ; that every thing were esteemed ac- 
cording to its real value, and that men 
would secure themselves from being dis- 
appointed in their endeavours after happi- 
ness, by placing it only in virtue, which is 
always to be obtained. But, if adventitious 
and foreign pleasures must be pursued, it 
would be, perhaps, of some benefit, since 
that pursuit must frequently be fruitless, 
if it could be taught, that folly might be an 
antidote to folly, and one fallacy be obvi- 
ated by another. Ltfe of Suvage, 

Truth finds' an easy entrance into the 
mind, when she is introduced by desire, 
and attended by pleasure. But when she 
intrudes uncalled, and brings only fear and 
sorrow in her train, the passes of the intel- 
lect are barred against her by prejudice 
and passion ; if she sometimes forces her 
way by the batteries of argument, she sel- 
dom long keeps possession of her conquests, 
hut is ejected by some £ivoured eii<^m^« w 
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at beflt«btftiB8 oidy a nominal Bovereigpnty* 
without influence, and without authority. 

ThmiglUs, 

Though we have many examples of peo- 
ple existing without thought, it is certainly 
a state not much to be desired. He that 
lives in torpid insensibility wants nothing 
of a barcass but putrefaction. It is the 
part of every inhabitant of the earth to 
partake the pains and pleasures of his fel- 
low beings ; and, as in a road through a 
country desert and uniform, the traveller 
languishes for want of amusement, so the 
passage of life will be tedious and irksome 
to him who does not beguile it by diversi- 
fied ideas. Mm-, toL 1. 

Things. - 

Things may be not only too little, but 
too much known, to be happily illustrated. 
To explain requires the use of terms lese 
abstruse than that which is to be explain- 
ed, an4 such terms cannot always be found; 
for, as nothing can be proved but by sup- 
posing something intuitively known, and 
evident without proof, so nothing can be 
deAned but by the use of words too plain (d 
admit a definition. Prl^oce u 
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TimkHty, 

Timidity is a disease of tlie mind more 
obstinate and fatal than presumption; as 
every experiment will teach presumption 
caution, and miscarriages will hourly show 
that attempts are not always rewarded with 
success. But the timid man persuades 
himself that every impediment is insupera- 
ble ; and, in consequence of thinking so, 
has given it, in respect to himself, that 
strength and weight which it had not be- 
fore. Rambler, vol. 1. 

IVagedy. 

The reflection that strikes the heart at a 
tragedy is, not that the evils before us are 
real evils, but that they are evils to which 
we ourselves jnay be exposed. If there 
be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the 
players, but that we fancy ourselves, un- 
happy for a moment ; but we rather lament 
the possibility than suppose the presence 
of misery; as a mother weeps over her 
babe, when she remembers that death may 
take it from her. In short, the delight of 
tragedy proceeds from our consciousness 
of notion ; if we thought murders and tret- 
tons real, they would pleats im^ invt^* 

Pr^fiuis«k«.X«|M9r% 
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Virtue. 

He who desires no virtue in his compan- 
ion has no virtue in himself. Henee« 
when the wealthy and the dissolute con- 
nect themselves with indigent companions, 
for their powers of entertainment, their 
friendship amounts to little more than pay- 
ing the reckoning for them. They only 
desire to drink and laugh ; their fondness 
is without l)enevolence, and their familiar- 
ity without friendship. L^e of Otvuy. 

He that would govern his actions hy the 
laws of virtue must regulate his thoughts 
by the laws of reason ; he must keep guilt 
from the recesses of his heart, and remem- 
ber that the pleasures of fancy and tiie 
emotion of desire are more dangerous as 
they are more hidden, since they escape 
the awe of observation, and operate equal- 
ly in every situation, without the concur- 
rence of external opportunities. 

Aamil«r, vol 1* 

IntenUanal Virtue. 

Nothing is more unjust, however com- 
mon, than to charge with hypocrisy him 
that expreaeeB sEeal for those virtues which 
be neglectB to pracUae*, B\iic^\xemv|\>% 
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fincerely convinced of the advantages of 
conquering his passions, without having 
yet obtained the victory ; as a mau may be 
confident of the advantages of a voyage or 
a journey, without having courage or in- 
dustry to undertake it, and may honestly 
recommend to others those attempts which 
he neglects himself. Jtambler, vol. 1. ^ 

Excess of Virtue, 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it 
is more easy to take away superfluities, 
than to supply defects ; and therefore he 
that is culpable, because he has passed the 
middle point of virtue, is always accounted 
a (airer object of hope than he who fails 
by falling short ; as rashness is more par- 
donable than cowardice, profusion than 
avarice. jbUU 

War. 

As war is the extremity of evil, it is 
flurely the duty of those, whose station in- 
trusts them with the care of nations, to 
avert it from their charge. There are dis- 
eases of an animal nature which nothing 
but amputation can remove ; so there may, 
by the depravation of human passions, be 
■ometimea a gangrene in coUftc\A4. V&t^Sss( 
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which fire and the sword are the neeesaary 
remedies ; but in what can skill or caution 
be better shown, than in preventing such 
dreadful operations, while there is room for 
gentler methods. FalKland Islands, 

The wars of civilized nations make very 
slow changes in the system of empire. The 
public perceives scarcely any alteration 
but an increase of debt ; and the few indi- 
viduals who are benefited are not supposed 
to have the clearest right to their advan- 
tages. If he that shared the danger en- 
joyed the profit ; if he that bled in the bat- 
tle grew rich by victory ; he might show 
his gains without envy. But, at the con- 
clusion of a long war, how are we recom- 
pensed for the death of multitudes, and the 
expense of millions, but by contemplat- 
ing the sudden glories of pay-masters and 
agents, contractors and commissioners, 
whose equipages shine like meteors, and 
whose palaces rise like exhalations ? nu. 

That conduct which betra3r8 design of 
future hostility, if it does not excite vio- 
lence, will always generate malignity ; It 
must for ever exclude confiden<ie and 
jfHendship, and continue a cold and slug- 
gish rivalry, by «l a\y TecV{it^'«&<(s^^ ^aodl- 
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Tect injuries, without the bravery of war, 
or tiie security of peace. Falkland Mtatdt. 

Wit, like every other power, has its 
boundaries. Its success depends on the 
aptitude of others to receive impressions ; 
and that as some bodies, indissoluble by 
heat, can set the furnace and crucible at 
defiance, there are minds upon which the 
rajrs of fancy may be pointed without ef- 
fect, and which no fire of sentiment can 
agitate or exalt. Rambler, vol. 4. 

Wit being an unexpected copulation of 
ideas, the discovery of some occult relation 
between images in appearance remote from 
each o^her ; an effusion of wit, therefore, 
pre-supposes an accumulation of knowl- 
edge ; a memory stored with notions, which 
the imagination may cull out to compose 
new assemblages. Whatever may be the 
native vigour of the mind, she can never 
form many combinations from few ideas ; 
as many changes can never be rung upon 
a few bells. -iNtf. 

WedUh. 

Some light might be given to tbMib ^\i!(^ 
■baU eDdMvour to calculate the \ikCT«w(e 
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of English wealth, by dhtenring that Lati* 
mer, in the time of Edward VI., mentiooi 
it, as a proof of his father's prosperity, that» 
though but a yeoman, he gave his daugh- 
ters fine poundt each for her portion. At 
thelatter end of Elizabeth, seven hundred 
pounds were such a temptation to court- 
ship, as made all other motives suspected. 
Congreve makes twelve thousasiid pout^ 
more than a counterbalance to the affecta- 
tion of Belinda. — No poet would now fly 
his favourite character at leas than fiftif 
thousand, jvmm «9m AoJbpMM, voL h 



THE END. 
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MEMOIRS 

OF THE 

LIFE AND FAMILY 

OF THE LATE 

REV. MR. LAURENCE STERNE, 

WRITTEN BT HIMSELF. 



Rdger Sterne, (grandson to Archbisn- 
jp Sterne,) lieotenant in Handaside's regi- 
ment, was married to Agnes Hebert, 
widow of a captain of a good family : her 
family name was (I believe) Nuttle — 
though, upon recollection, that was the 
name of her father-in-law, who was a noted 
sutler in Flanders, in Queen .Ann's wars, 
where my father married his wife's daugh- 
ter, (N. B. he was in debt to him,) which 

was in Sftpterober 25, 1711, 0\A ^t^\ft. 

Tbu NatUe had a son by my |g;niu&t&!C2k^«c 
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— a fine person of a man, but a graceless 
whe][>— what became of him I know not. 
— The family (if any left) live now at 
Clonmel, in the south of Ireland, at which 
town I was born November 24, 1713, a 
few days after my mother arrived from 
Dunkirk. — My birth-day was ominous to 
my poor fa^er, who was, the day after our 
arrival, with many other brave officers, 
broke, and sent adrift into the wide world 
with a wife and two children — the elder of 
which was Mary ; she was bom at Lisle, 
in French Flanders, July the tenth, one 
thousand seven hundred and twelve. Old 
Style. — This child was most unfortunate- 
she married one Weemans, in Dublin — 
who used her most unmercifully — spent 
his substance, became a bankrupt, and left 
my poor sister to shift for herself, — which 
she Was able to do but for a few months, 
for she went to a friend's house in the 
country, and died of a broken heart. She 
was a most beautiful woman — of a fine fig- 
ure, and deserved a better fate. — ^The regi- 
ment in which my father served being 
broke, he "eft Ireland as soon as I was able 
to be carried, with the rest of his family, 
and came to the family seat at Elvington, 
near Fork, where his mother lived. She 
iras daughter to Sir GeoT^<& l^jQ^«»^%&i^tsk 
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heiress. There we sojeumed for above 
ten months, when the regiment was estab- 
lished, and our household decamped with 
bag and baggage for Dublin — within a 
month of our arrival, my father left us, 
being ordered to Exeter, where, in a sad 
winter, my mother and her two children 
followed him, travelling from Liverpool by 
land to Plymouth. (Melancholy descrip- 
tion of this journey not necessary to be 
transmitted here.) In twelve months we 
were all sent back to Dublin. — My moth- 
er, with three of us, (for she laid in at 
Plymouth of a boy, Joram,) took ship at 
Bristol, for Ireland, and had a narrow es- 
cape from being cast away, by a leak 
springing up in the vessel. At length, af- 
ter many perils and struggles, we got to 
Dublin. There my father took a large 
house, furnished it, and in a year and a 
halfs time spent a great deal of money. — 
In the year one thousand seven hundred 
and nineteen, all unhinged again ; the regi- 
ment was ordered, with many others, to 
the Isle of Wight, in order to embark for 
Spain, in the Vigo expedition. We ac- 
companied the regiment, and were driven 
into Milford Haven, but landed at Bristol^ 
from thence by land to P\^tk\o>i^ ^j^?)^^ 
Mnd to the Isle of Wight-— wVi<^t« \i«nv«cv- 
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ber we staid encamped some time before 
the embarkation of the troops — (in this ex- 
pedition from Bristol to Hampshire we lost 
poor Joram — a pretty boy, four years old, of 
the small pox) — my mother, sister, and my- 
self, remained at the Isle of Wight during 
the Vigo expedition, and until the regiment 
had got back to Wicklow in Ireland, from 
whence my father sent for us. We had 
poor Joram's lo5ts supplied, during our stay 
in the Isle of Wight, by the birth of a girl, 
Anne, born September the twenty-third, 
one thousand seven hundred and nineteen. 
— This pretty blossom fell at the age of 
three years, in the barracks of Dublin — 
she was, as I well remember, of a fine, del- 
icate frame, not made to last long, as were 
most of my father's babes. We embarked 
for Dublin, and had all been cast away by 
a most violent storm, but, through the in- 
tercessions of my mother, the captain was 
prevailed upon to turn back into Wales, 
where we staid a month, and at length 
got into Dublin, and travelled by land to 
Wicklow, where my father had for some 
weeks given us over for lost. — We lived in 
the barracks at Wicklow one year, (one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty,) when 
Devjjeher (so called after Colonel Devye- 
her) was born \ from thet^'t^ Nt^ ^«cmil^ 



to 0tay half a yeacr with Mr. Featheraton, a 
clergyman, aboat seven miles from Wick- 
low, who, being a relation of my mother's, 
invited us to his parsonage, at Animo. — It 
was in this parish, during our stay, that I 
had that wonderful escape in falling through 
a mill-race whilst the mill was going, and 
of being taken up unhurt — the story is in- 
credible, but known for truth in all that 
part of Ireland — where hundreds of the 
common people flocked to see me. — From 
hence we followed the regiment to Dublin, 
where we lay in the barracks a year. In 
this year, one thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-one, I learned to write, &c. The 
regiment was ordered in twenty-two to 
Carrickfergus, in the north of Ireland ; we 
all decamped, but got no further than 
Drogheda, thence ordered to Mullengar, 
forty miles west, where by Providence we 
stumbled upon a kind relation, a collateral 
descendant from Archbishop Sterne, who 
took us all to his castle, and kindly enter- 
tained us for a year — and sent us to the 
regiment at Carrickfergus, loaded with 
kindnesses, &c. — a most rueful and tedious 
Journey had we all, in March, to Carrick- 
fergus, where we arrived in six or seven 
days— little Devijeher here ^\ft^ \ \v^ ^^» 
three yeu§ old — he hid heeii \«il '^«?g&s&. 
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at nurse at a farm-house near Wicklow,bat 
was fetched to us by my father. The sum- 
mer after, another child was sent to fill 
his place, Susan ; this babe, too, left us be- 
hind in this weary journey. — The autumn 
of that year, or the spring afterward, (I for- 
get which,) my father got leave of his colo- 
nel to fix me at school — which he did near 
Halifax, with an able master ; with whom 
I staid some time, till, by God's care of me, 
my cousin Sterne, of Elvington, becaUiO a 
father to me, and sent me to the ujniversi- 
ty, &c. &c. To pursue the thread of our 
story, my father's regiment was the year 
after ordered to Londonderry, where an- 
other sister was brought forth, Catherine, 
still living, but most unhappily estranged 
from me by my uncle's wickedness, and 
her own folly — from this station the regi- 
ment was sent to defend Gibraltar, at the 
siege, where my father was run through 
the body by Captain Phillips, in a duel, 
— the quarrel began about a goose — with 
nmch difficulty he survived — though with 
a partial constitution, which was not able 
to withstand the hardships it was put to — 
for he was sent to Jamaica, where he soon 
fell by the country fever, which took awky 
his senses first, an^ m^<&^ ^ cMld of him, 
MDd then, in a montVi or tyio,\«iSi2asL%T&«wX. 
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continually without complaining, till the 
moment he sat down in an arm chair, and 
breathed his last — which was at Port An- 
tonio, on the north of the island. — My fa« 
ther was a little, smart man, — active to the 
last degree, in all exercises — most patient 
qf fatigue and disappointments, of which it 
pleased God to give him full measure — he 
was in his temper somewhat rapid and has- 
ty — but of a kindly, sweet disposition, void 
of all design ; and so innocent in his own 
intentions, that he suspected no one : so 
that you might have cheated him ten times 
in a day, if nine had not been sufficient for 
your purpose — my poor father died March, 
1731 — I remained at Halifax till about the 
latter end of the year, and cannot omit 
mentioning this anecdote of myself and 
schoolmaster — He had the ceiling of the 
•choolroom new white-washed — the ladder 
remained there;— I one unlucky day mount- 
ed it, and wrote with a brush, in large 
capital letters, LAU. STERNE, for which 
the usher severely whipped me. . My 
master was very much hurt at this, and 
•aid, before me, that never should that 
name be effaced, for I was a boy of genius, 
and he was sure I should come to prefer- 
ment—this expression m^A^ isi^ Ivc^V. ^^ 
§Uipei I had received, \iv ^i^i^ ^^vc ^^c&s!^- 
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two my couBin sent me to the univerdtyy 
where I staid some time. 'Twas there 
that I commenced a friendship with Mr. 

H which has been most lasting on 

both sides — I then came to York, and my 
uncle got me the living of Sutton — and it 
York I became acquainted with your moth- 
er, and courted her for two years — she 
owned she liked me, but thought herself 
not rich enough, or me too poor, to be join- 
ed together — she went to her sister's in 

S , and I wrote to her often — I believe 

then she was partly determined to have 
me, but would not say so— at her return 
she fell into a consumption — and one even- 
ing that I was sitting by her with an al- 
most broken heart to see her so ill, she 
said, " My dear Laurey, I can never be 
yours, for I verily believe I have not long 
to live — but I have left you every shilling 
of my fortune ;" — upon that she showed 
me her will — ^this generosity overpowered 
me. It pleased God that she recovered, 
and I married her in the year 1741. My 
uncle and myself were then upon very 
c^ood terms, for he soon got me the preben- 
dary of York — ^but he quarrelled with me 
afterwards, because I would not write per- 
agraphs in the news^pers — ^though he> wee 
a /^arty-man, I was DiOl, %xA ^qXmNa^ wSx 
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dirty work, thinking it beneath me^^from 
that period, he became my bitterest ene- 
my. By my wife's means I got the living 

of StiUington a fiiend of hers in the 

South had promised her, that, if she mar- 
ried a clergyman in Yorkshire, when the 
Hying became vacant, he would make her 
a compliment of it. I remained near twen- 
ty years at Sutton, doing duty at both 
places — I had then very good health. 
Books, painting, fiddling, and shooting were 
my amusements ; as to the squire of the 
parish, I cannot say we were upon a very 
friendly footing — but at StiUington, the 
family of the C 's showed us every kind- 
ness — *twas most truly agreeable to be 
within* a mile and a half of an amiable 
family, who were ever cordial friends. In 
the year 1760, 1 took a house at York for 
your mother and yourself, and went up to 
London to publish my two first volumes of 
Shandy. In that year Lord Falconbridge 
presented me with the curacy of Coxwould 
—a sweet retirement in comparison of Sut- 
ton. In sixty- two I went to France, be- 
fore the peace was concluded, and you both 
flbilowed me. I left you both in France, 
and in two years after, I went to Italy fov 
the recovery of my heaMi^i — ^wv^'w\i«^'V 
e»Ued upon you, 1 tried Xo «Vkf^%<b '^ti<» 
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mother to return to England with me,— -she 
and yourself are at length come — and I 
have the inexpressible joy of seeing mj 
girl every thing I wished her. 

I have set down these particulars reUU' 
ing to my family, and self, for my Lydia^ 
in case hereafter she might have a ciuios- 
ity, or kinder motive, to know them. 

As Mr. Sterne, in the foregoing narra- 
tive, hath brought down the account of 
himself until within a few months of his 
death, it remains only to mention that he 
left York about the end of the year 1767, 

' and came to London in order to publish 
The Sentimental Journey, which he had 
written during the preceding summer at 
his favourite living at Coxwould. His 
health had been for some time declining, 
but he continued to visit his friends, and 
retained his usual flow of spirits. In Feb- 
ruary, 1768, he began to perceive the ap- 
proaches of death, and with the concern of 
a good man, and the solicitude of an affec- 
tionate parent, devoted his attention to the 
future welfare of his daughter. His letters 
at this period reflect so much credit to his 
character, that it is to be lamented some 
others in the collection are not permitted to 

see the light A.ftfit «k «\iot\. «»x\i%ii^ ^^ 
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U> disorder, bii debilitated ind won) out 
frame nibmitted lo file on the ISth diy of 
March, IT68, at his lodgings io Bond-stieel. 
Re wai liuried Lt the ftbfi burying -ground, 
belongiDg to thp parish oi' St. George, Han- 
orer Square, dh (lie 23dof the F^stne niontli, 
in the oiost privale manner ; and hath 
since been indebted lo strangers for a dwd- 
ument very imTCorthy of his memory ; on 
which the rollowing lines are Inscribed : 

"Near to this place 

Lies the Body of 

The Keverend Laurence Sterne, A. M. 

Died Septeniber 13th, 1768, 

Aged B3 Years. 

' Jh ! moUUer ona pnacant.' 
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This monumental stone was erected by 
two brother m&^ons ; for, althou^ he did 
not live to be a member of their society, 
yet as his all- incomparable performances 
evidently prove him to 'have acted by rule 
and square, they rejoice in this opportunity 
of perpetuating his high and irreproachable 
character to after ages. W. & S." 
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BEAUTIES. 



ON WRITINe. 

Writing, when properly managed, (as 
you may be sure I think mine is,) is hut a 
difierent name for conversation. As no 
one, who knows what he is about in good 
company, would venture to talk all ; — so 
no author, who understands the just boun- 
daries of decorum ^nd good-breeding, would 
presume^ to think all : the truest respect 
which you can pay to the reader's under- 
standing is, to halve this matter amicably, 
and leave him something to imagine, in his 
turn, as well as yourself 

For my own part, I am eternally paying 
him compliments of this kind, and do all 
(hat lies in my power to keep his imagina- 
tiOQ as busy as my own. 

THE PRKCSrrOR. 

You see 'tis high time, said my father^ 
tddressing himself equaVXy \n m^ \»tf\^ 
Toby and Forick, to t&Ve \!ki\A Tjo^KSi^ ^^«^ 
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ture out of these women's hands, and put 
him into those of a private governor. 

Now, as I consider the person, who is to 
be about my son, as the mirror in which ha 
is to view himself from morning to night,- 
and by which he is to adjust his looks, his 
carriage, and psrhaps the inmost sentiments 
of his heart ; — I would have one, Yorick, 
if possible, polished at all points, fit for my 
child to look into. 

There is, continued my father, a certain 
mien and motion of the body and all its 
parts, both in acting and speaking, .which 
argues a man well within. There are a 
thousand unnoticed openings, continued my 
father, which let a penetrating eye at once 
into a man*s soul ; and I maintain it, added 
he, that a man of sense does not lay down 
his hat in coming into a room, or take It 
up in going out of it, but something es- 
capes which discovers him. 

I will have him, continued my father, 
cheerful, facets, jovial ; at the same time, 
prudent, attentive to business, vlgilan^i 
acute, argute, inventive, quick in resolv- 
ing doubts and speculative questions : — ha 
shall be wise, and judicious, and learned • 
— And why not humble, and moderate, and 
gentle tempered, and good ? said Yorick : 
*-And why not, cmd m^ \wit\^ T<s.b^^ free. 
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and generous, and bountiful, and brave ? — 
He shall, my dear Toby, cried my father, 
getting up, and shaking him by his hand. — 
Then, brother Shandy, answered my uncle 
Toby, raising himself off the chair, and lay- 
ing down his pipe to take hold of my fa- 
ther's other hand — I humbly beg I may 
recommend poor Le Fevre's son to you ; — 
a tear of joy of the first water sparkled in 
my uncle Toby's eye, — and another, the 
fellow to it, in the corporal's, as the propo- 
sition was made ; — you will see why, when 
you read Le Fevre's story. 

THE STORY OF LE FEVRE. 

It was some time in the summer of that 
year in which Dendermond was taken by 
the allies, wh^n my uncle Toby was one 
evening getting his supper, with Trim 
sitting behind him at a small sideboard, — I 
say sitting, for, in consideration of the cor- 
poral's lame knee, which sometimes gave 
him exquisite pain, when my uncle Toby 
dined or supped alone, he would never suf- 
fer the corporal to stand ; — and the poor fel- 
low's veneration was such, that, with a 
proper artillery, my uncle Toby could have 
taken Dendermond itself, with less trouble 
than he was able to g«iii V\\\« ^\tw\. ^^^\ 
blm; for many a time, '^Ven xo^^ ^\i^^ 
2 
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Toby supposed the corporal's leg was at rest, 
he would look back, and detect him stand- 
ing behind him with the most dutiful re- 
spect : this bred more little squabbles be- 
twixt them, than all other causes for five 

and twenty years together But this is 

neither here nor there — why do I mention 
it ? Ask my pen, — it governs me, I 
govern not it. 

He was one evening sitting thus at sup- 
per, when the landlord of a little inn in the 
village came into the parlour with an emp- 
ty phial in his hand, to beg a glass or two 
of sack ; *Tis for a poor gentleman, — I 
think of the arm} , said the landlord, who 
has been taken ill nt my house four days 
ago, and has never held up his head since, 
or had a desire to taste any thing, till just 
now, that he has a fancy for a glass of sack 

and a thin toast : ** / think" says bei 

taking his hand from his forehead, "it 
would comfort me." 

— If I could neither beg, borrow, nor 
buy such a thing, — added the landlord, — I 
would almost steal it for the poor gentle- 
man, he is so ill 1 hope in God he wlU 

still mend, continued he we are all of 

us concerned for him. 

Thou art a good-natured soul ; I will an^ 
8wer for thee, cried m^ vxncX^ T0V5 \ tnd 
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UtacfM sbalt drink the poor gentleman's health 
in a glass of sack thyself, — and take a cou- 
ple of bottles with my service, and tell him 
he is heartily welcome to them, and to a 
dozen more if they will do him good. 

Though I am persuaded, said my uncle 
Toby, as the landlord shut the door, he is a 
very compassionate fellow — ^Trim, — yet I 
cannot help entertaining a high opinion of 
his guest too ; there must be something 
more than common in him, that in so short 
a time should win so much upon the affec- 
tions of his host: — And of his whole family, 
added the corporal, for they are all con- 
cerned for him.— Step after him, said my 

uncle Toby, do, Trim, and ask if he 

knows his name. 

—I have quite forgot it, truly, said the 
landlord, coming back into the parlour with 
tike corporal,— ^but I can ask his son 

again. He has a son with him then ? 

said my uncle Toby. — A boy, replied the 
landlord, of about eleven or twelve years 

of age ; ^but the poor creature has tasted 

almost as little as his father ; he does noth- 
ing but mourn and lament for him night 

and day : He has not stirred from the 

bed-side these two days. 

My uncle Toby l^d do^ivnViVa VcXSib v^ 
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as the landlord gave him the account ; and 
Trim, without being ordered, took them 
away, without saying one word ; and in 
a few minutes after brought him his pipe 
and tobacco. 

Trim! said my uncle Toby, I have a 
project in my head, as it is a bad night, of 
wrapping myself up warm in my roque- 
laure, and paying a visit to this poor gen- 
tleman. Your honour's roquelaure, re- 
plied the corporal, has not once been on, 
since the night before your honour receiv- 
ed your wound, when we mounted guard 
in the trenches before the gate of St. 

Nicholas : — and, besides, it is so cold 

and rainy a night, that what with the ro- 
quelaure, and what with the weather, it 
will be enough to give your honour ^our 
death, and bring on your honour's torment 
in your groin. I fear so, replied my uncle 
Toby ; but I am not at rest in my mind. 
Trim, since the account the landlord has 

given me. 1 wish I had not known bo 

much of this affair, — added my uncle Toby, 
— or that I had known more of it ; 
How shall we manage it ? Leave it, an't 
please your honour, to me, quoth the cor- 
poral ; — I'll take my hat and stick, and go 
to the house and reconnoitre, and act ac- 
cordingly \ and 1 ViWViTVii^^crax \kiQiCk»qx a 
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full account in an hour.— -Thou shalt go. 
Trim, said my uncle Tohy, and here's a 
shilling for thee to drink with his servant. 
—I shall get it all out of him, said the cor- 
poral, shutting the door. 

^ It was not till my uncle Tohy had knock- 
ed the ashes out of his third pipe, that Cor- 
poral Trim returned from the inn, and gave 
him the following account. 

I despaired, at first, said the corporal, of 
heing ahle to hring hack your honour any 
intelligence concerning the poor sick lieu- 
tenant Is he in the army, then ? said 

my uncle Toby — He is, said the corporal 
— And in what regiment ? said my uncle 
Toby-j-I'll tell your honour, replied the 
corpqral, every thing straight forward, as 
I learnt it — ^Then, Trim, I will fill another 
pipe, said my uncle Toby, and not inter- 
rupt thee till thou hast done ; so sit down 
at thy eatie. Trim, in the window seat, and 
begin thy story again. The corporal made 
his old bow, which generally spoke as 
plain as a bow could speak it — Your hon- 
our is good : and having done that, he sat 
down, as he was ordered, — and began the 
story to my uncle Toby over again, in pret- 
ty near the same words. 

I despaired, at first, said ^e eoit^x^v^^ 
being able to bring bsick axi^\xiVe^^\%«^*^^^^ 
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your honour, about the lieutenant and his 
son; for when I. asked where his servant 
was, from whom I made myself sure of 
knowing every thing which was proper to 
be asked — ^That's a right distinction. Trim, 
said my uncle Toby — I was answered, an* 
please your honour, that he had no servant 
with him ; — that he had come to the inn 
with hired horses, which, finding himself 
unable to proceed, (to join, I suppose, the 
regiment,) he had dismissed the morning 
after he came. — If I get better, my dear, 
said he, as he gave his purse to his son to 
pay the man, — we can hire horses from 
hence. — But, alas! the poor gentleman 
will never get from hence, said ^e landla- 
dy to me — for I hedrd the death wat^ all 
night long ;— and when he dies, the youth, 
his son, will certainly die with him ; for 
he is broken-hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, continued 
the corporal, when the youth came into 
the kitchen, to order the thin toast the land- 
lord spoke of; — but I will do it for my fa- 
ther myself, said the youth. — Pray let me 
save you the trouble, young gentleman, 
said I, taking up a fork for the purpose, 
and offering him my chair to sit down upon 
by the fire, whVUl 1 dVi \t.— I believe, dr, 
said he, very moAeafiL^A «»s^ ^^wftXiaa. 
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liest myselt — ^I am sure, said I, his honour 
will not like the toast the worse for heing 
toasted by an old soldier. — ^The youth took 
hold of my hand, and instantly burst into 
tears. Poor youth ! said my uncle To- 
by,— he has been bred up an infant in thf 
army, and the name of a soldier, Trim, 
sounded in his ears like the name of a 
friend ; — I wish I had him here. 

— I never in the longest march, said the 
corporal, had so great a mind to my din- 
ner, as I had to cry with him for company : 
—What could be the matter with me, an' 
please your honour ? Nothing in the 
world, Trim, said my uncle Toby, blowing 
his nose, — ^but that thou art a good-natured 
fellow. 

Wfien I gave him the toast, continued 
the corporal, I thought it was proper to 
tell him I was Captain Shandy's servant, 
and that your honour (though a stranger) 
was extremely sorry for his father ; — and 
that if there was any thing in your house 
or cellar — (and thou mightst have added 
my purse too, said my uncle Toby,) — he 
was heartily welcome to it : — He made a 
very low bow, (which was meant to your 
honour,) but no answer, — for his heart waa 
full — so he went up sUira ^VlYi ^^ Xxmi^n 
—I iruraot yoa, my devr, m2A \« %m ^> 
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opened the kitchen door, your father will 
be well again. — ^Mr. Yorick's curate waf 
smoking a pipe by the kitchen fire, — bat 
said not a word good nor bad to comfort the 
youth. — I thought it wrong, added the cor- 
poral — I think so too, said my uncle Toby. 

When the lieutenant had taken his glass 
of sack and toast, he felt himself a little re- 
vived, and sent into the kitchen, to let me 
know, that in about ten minutes he should 
be glad if I would step up stairs. — I be- 
lieve, said the landlord, he is going to say 
his prayers, — for there was a book laid 
upon the chair by his bed-side, and as I 
shut the door, I saw his son take up a cush- 
ion. « 

I thought, said the curate, that you, gen- 
tlemen of the army, Mr. Trim, never 
said your prayers at all. — I heard the poor 
gentleman say his prayers last night, said 
the landlady, very devoutly, and with my 
own ears, or I could not have believed it. 
—Are you sure of it ? replied the curate. 
— ^A soldier, an' please your reverence, said 
I, prays as oflen (of his own accord) as a 
parson ; — and when he is fighting for his 
king, and for his life, and for his hooour 
too, he has the most reason to pray to God 
of aoy one in the whole world. — *Twat 
well said of thee» Tim^ «!ii<i m^ ^ssm&a To- 
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bj.— Bat when a soldier, said I, an' please 
yoor reverence, has been standing for 
twelve hours together in the trenches, up 
to his knees in cold water,— or engaged, 
said I, for months together in long and dan- 
gerous marchea : harassed, perhaps, in his 
rear to-day ; harassing others to-morrow : 
^-^etached here ; — countermanded there ; 
— resting this night out upon his arms; 
beat up in his shirt the next ;— ^benumbed 
in his joints; — perhaps without straw in his 
tent to kneel on ; he must say his prayers 

houD and when he can. 1 believe, said I 

— (for I was piqued, quoth the corporal, 
for the reputation of the army) — I believe, 
an' please your reverence, said I, that when 

a soldier gets time to pray he prays as 

heartily as a parson, though not with 

all his fuss and hypocrisy. Thou shouldst 
not have said that. Trim, said my uncle 

Toby, for God only knows who is a 

hypocrite, and who is not : — At the great 
and general review of us all, corporal, at 
the day of judgment, (and not till then) — 
it will be seen who have done their duties 
in this world, — and who have not ; and we 
fhall be advanced. Trim, accordingly.—— j 
I hope we shall, said Trim. — It is in the \ 
Scripture, said my unc\e ToX^'j % v[A\'«K\ 
Aow it thee to-morrow : In ^"ft "tt««^ 
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time we may depend upon it, Trim, for our 
comfort, said my uncle Toby, that God Al- 
mighty is 80 good and just a goyemor of 
the world, that if we have but done our 
duties in it, — ^it will never be inquired into, 
whether we have done them in a red coat 
or a black one. I hope not, said the corpo- 
ral. — ^But go on. Trim, said my uncle To- 
by, with the story. 

When I. went up, continued the corpo- 
ral, into the lieutenant's room, which I did 
not do till the expiration of the ten min- 
utes, he was lying in his bed, with hit 
head raised upon his hand, with his elbow 
upon the pillow, and a clean white hand- 
kerchief beside it : — ^The youth was just 
scooping down to take up the cushion, upon 
which I supposed he had been kneeling ; 

the book was laid upon the bed ; — and 

as he rose, in taking up the cushion with 
one hand, he reached out his other to take 
it away at the same time. Let it remain 
there, my dear, said the lieutenant 

He did not offer to speak to me, till I had 
walked up close to his bed-side : If yon 
are Captain Shandy's servant, said he, yon 
must present my thanks to your master, 
with my little boy's along with them, for 
bia courtesy to me ;— 4f he was of Leven*! 
— ^d the Ueu!bMUUi>i \\A\i\i&ni. four 
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honoar was. — ^Then, said he, I serred three 
campaigns with him in Flanders, and re- 
member him, ^but 'tis most likely, as I 

had not the honour of any acquaintance 
with him, that he knows nothing of me. 
You will tell him, however, that the 
person his good nature has laid under obli- 
gations to him, is one Le Fevre, a lieuten- 
ant in Angus's — ^but he knows me not,— 
said he, a second time, musing ; — ^possibly 

he may my story/— added he, pray tell 

the captain, 1 was the ensign at Breda, 
whose wife was most unfortunately killed 
with a musket shot, as she lay in my arms 

in my tent. 1 remember the story, an't 

please your honour, said I, very well. 
Do you so ? said he, wiping his eyes with 

hb handkerchief; tiien well may I. 

In saying this he drew a little ring 

out of his bosom, which seemed tied with a 
black riband about his neck, and kissed it 
twice — Here, Billy, said he, — the boy flew 
across the room to Uie bed-side, and, falling 
down upon his knee, took the ring in his 
hand, and kissed it too, — ^then kissed his fa- 
ther, and sat down upon the bed, and wept. 

I wish, said my uncle Toby, with a deep 
dgh,— I wish. Trim, I was asleep. 

Tour honoar, replied the cot^T^»N3a\icA 
mueb ooDcemed ;•— shall I ]pout '^csox Vo^* 
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our out a glass of sack to your pipe ? ]>o« 
Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

I remember, said my uncle Toby, sigh- 
ing again, the story of the ensign and his 
wife, — and particularly well, that he, as 
well as she, upon some account or other, (I 
forget what,) was universally pitied by the 
whole regiment ; but finish the story thoa 

art upon : 'Tis finished already, said the 

corporal, — for 1 could stay no longer, — so 
wished his honour a good night : young Le 
Fevre rose from off the bed, and saw me to 
the bottom of the stairs ; and, as we went 
down together, told me they had come from 
Ireland, and were on their route to join 
their regiment in Flanders. But alas! said 
the corporal, — the lieutenant's last day's 
march is over. — Then what is to become 
of his poor boy ? cried my uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eterilal hoa- 
our, that he set aside every other concern, 
and only considered how he himself should 
relieve the poor lieutenant and his son. 

That kind Being, who is a friend to the 
friendless, shall recompense thee for this ! 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my 
uncle Toby to the corporal, as he was pat- 
ting him to bed, — and I will tell thee In 
ffhat, Trim — Xm tVve &rat ylace, when thoa 
madest an offer ot m^ wn\c«.%\a\A'^wt%^ 
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—as sickness and travelling are both ex- 
pensive, and thou knowest he was but a 
poor lieutenant, with a son to subsist as 
well as himself out of his pay, — that thou 
didst not make an offer to him of my purse ; 
because, had he stood in need, thou know- 
est, Trim, he had been as welcome to it as 
myself. — Your honour knows, said the cor- 
poral, I had no orders. — True, quoth my 
uncle Toby, — thou didst very right, Trim, 
as a soldier, — ^but certainly very wrong as 
a man. 

In the second place, for which, indeed, 
thou hast the same excuse, continued my 
uncle Toby, — when thou offeredst him 
whatever was in my house, thou shouldst 
have offered him my house too : — A sick 
brother officer should have the best quar- 
ters. Trim ; and if we bad him with us, — 
we could tend and look to him : — ^Thou art 
an excellent nurse thyself. Trim ; and what 
with thy care of him, and the old woman's, 
his boy's and mine together, we might re- 
cruit him again at once, and set him upon 
hi^ legs. 

— In a fortilght or three weeks, added 

my uncle Toby, smiling, he might 

march. He will never march, an't 

please your honour, in this wot\d^ f^<^ ^^ 
€orponl ; — ^He wiU m»Tc\i« mXi^ m^ ^^oiSk^^ 
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Toby, rising up from the Me of (be bed, 
wltti one shoe olT^ — An't please your hon- 
our, add the corporal he wIU never muvh 
but U> lii* gi-ftve He shall mireh, criod 
toy uncle Toby, marching itie foot which 
had ■ shoe on, though without Bdrandng 
an inch — he shall march to hit ragliiieni 
He canootatand Ic, said the corpo- 
ral; He shall he aupportecl, said my 

uncle Tdhy : — He'll drop at last, said the 
corporal, and what will became of his boy I 
— He shall not drop, said my node Tol^, 
firmly. A-wcll-a'day — do what we Ckn 
for him.anid Trim, maintaining his poinlr^ 
the poor soul will die. He shall not die, 
by G — , cried my uncle Toby. 
— The AccxrsiNo HFisiT which flew 

up<D Heaven's chancery with the oMh, 
blushed B9 he gave it In, and the sbcobd- 
INQ ANQEi., as he wrote i< tlown, dropped 
a leer upon Ibe word, and blotted it out for 

My uncle Toby went to hl« bu- 
reau, put hU purse into hla breecbet pOCk- 
el, and, havingordereil the em-peral U> ga 
early in Oie morning Tor physician, he 
went to bed, and fell asleep. 

The *an looked bright, tbe morning ti- 
ter, to every eye in the Tillage bat La 
Pevre'i and Us iffi\cXB& wnCt\'& 
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of d«atb prcaeed hckvy OA hi* eyt-Udt, 

uiilliardly could the wheel at the ciilern 
turn roiinil its circle, — when my uncle 
Toby, wba hud rose Up an hour before hif 
KODted time, eDtercd ihelleulenanl'siroojti 
nnd, without preface or apology, sal himself 
down upon the chutr by the bed-side, and, 
iodependenlly of all nioUea and cualoms, 
t^ned the eurtaio io the manner un old 
friend md brother officer would liave daoe 
it, and asked him how he did, — bow he had 
rested in the night,— what was his com- 
plaint, — where waa hU pain, — and what he 
could do (o help him ? and, without giv- 
ing him time to answer any one of the in- 
qalries, went od and (old him oC the lilUe 
^■n which be had been concerliriK with 
the corporal the night before for him 

You shall go home directly Le Fe- 

Tro, Bald my uncle Toby to my houK, 

and we'll send for a doctor to see what') 
the matter,~and we'll have an apothe- 
cary,^ an<< the corporal shall be yout 

nurflo ; und I'll be your servant, Le 

There waa a frankness In my uncle To- 
by, — not the effect of familiarity, but the 
eau»e of it, — which lei you at once into Us 
■oul, and showed you the goodneM of Ua 
naturg : to this there waa aome'£tl\al^Il>&k 
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looks and voice, and manner, superadded, 
which eternally beckoned to the unfortu- 
nate to come and to take shelter under 
him ; so that before my uncle Toby had 
half finished the kind offers he was making 
to the father, had the son insensibly pressed 
up close to his knees, and had taken hold 
of the breast of his coat, and was pulling it 
towards him. — The blood and spirits of Le 
Fevre, which were waxing cold, and were 
retreating to their last citadel, the heart, — 

rallied back : the film forsook his eyes 

for a moment ; he looked up wishfully 

in my uncle Toby's face, then cast a look 

upon his boy, and that ligament, fine 

as it was, was never broken. 

. Nature instantly ebbed again, the film 

returned to its place the pulse flutter- 
ed — stopped — went on — throbbed —stopped 
again — moved — stopped — shall I go on ? — 
No. 

All that is necessary to be added is as 
follows — 

That my uncle Toby, with young Le 
Fevre in his hand, attended the poor lieu- 
tenant, as chief mourners, to his grave. 

When my uncle Toby had turned every 
thing into money, and settled all accounts 
betwixt the agent of the regiment and Le 
Fevre, and betwix.t'Le Y^\t^ wvd all man- 
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kind, there remained nothing more in 

my uncle Toby's hands, than an old regi- 
mental coat, and a sword ; so that my un- 
cle Toby found little opposition from the 
world in taking administration. The coat 
my uncle Toby gave the corporal : — Wear 
it. Trim, said my uncle Toby, as long as it * 
will hold together, for the sake of the poor 
lieutenant — And this, said my uncle Toby, 
taking up the sword in his hand, and draw- 
ing it out of the scabbard as he spoke — 

and this, Le Fevre, Til save for thee 

*tis all the fortune, my dear Le Fevre, 
which God has left thee ; but if he has 
given thee a heart to fight thy way with 
it in the world, — and thou doest it like a 

man of honour, 'tis enough for us. 

As soon as my uncle Toby had laid a 
foundation, he sent him to a public school, 
where, except Whitsuntide and Christmas, — 
at which time the corporal was punctually 
despatched for him, — he remained to the 
spring of the year seventeen; when the 
stories of the emperor's sending his army 
into Hungary against the Turks, kindling 
a spark of fire in his bosom, he left his 
Greek and Latin without leave, and, throw- 
ing himself upon his knees before my un- 
cle Toby, begged his father's sword^ «asl 
my uncle Toby's leave a\on^ m^ V(.>\& Ig^ 
S 
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and try his fortune under Eugene ■ ■■■■ 
Twice did my uncle Toby forget his wouod, 
and cry out, Le Fevre ! I will go with tiiee, 
and thou shalt fight beside me — And twice 
he laid his hand upon his groin, and hung 
down his head in sorrow and disconsolatioii. 

My uncle Toby took down the sword 
from the crook, where it had hung un- 
touched ever since the lieutenant's death, 
and delivered it to the corporal to brighten 
up; — and having detained Le Fevre a 
single fortnight to equip him, and contract 
for his passage to Leghorn, he put the 

sword into his hand : If thou art brave, 

Le Fevre, said my uncle Toby, this will 
not fail thee; — ^butFortu?.e, said he, mus- 
ing a little ^Fortune may — ^And if she 

does, added my uncle Toby, embracing 
him, come back again to me, Le Fevre, and 
we will shape thee another course. • 

The greatest injury could not have op- 
pressed the heart of Le Fevre more than 
my uncle Toby's paternal kindness ; — he 
parted from my uncle Toby as the best of 
sons from the best of fathers — ^both dropped 
tears — and as my uncle Toby gave him his 
last kiss, he slipped sixty guineas, tied up 
in an old purse of his father's, in which wti 
his mother's ring, hito his hand, and hid 
God bless him 
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Le Feyre got up to the imperial army 
Joat time enough to try what metal hi« 
•word was made of at the defeat of the 
Turks hefore Belgrade ; but a series of 
unmerited mischances had pursued him 
from that moment, and trod close upon his 
heels for four years together after : he had 
withstood these buffetings to the last, till 
sickness overtook him at Marseilles ; from 
whence he wrote my uncle Toby word, he 
had lost his time, his senrices, his health, 
and, in short, every thing but his sword ; — 
and was waiting for the first ship to return 
hack to him. 

Le Fevre was hourly expected, and was 
uppermost in my uncle Toby's mind all the 
time my father was giving him and Yorick 
a description of what kind of a person he 
would choose for a preceptor to me : but as 
my uncle Toby thought my father at first 
somewhat fanciful in the accomplishments 
he required, he forebore mentioning Le 
Fevre's name, — till the character, by Yor- 
ick's interposition, ending unexpectedly in 
one, who should be gentle-tempered, and 
generous, and good, it impressed the image 
of Le Fevre and his interest upon my un- 
cle Toby so forcibly, he rose instantly off 
his chair ; and, laying down M« i^Vv^^VcLOt- 
dtr to tMke bold of both my t&3ih«'P%\iMfi^ 
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— I beg, brother Shandy, said my mtele 
Toby, I may recommend poor Le Fevre'i 
son to you — I beseech you, do, added Yor- 
ick — He has a good heart, said my uncle 
Toby — And a brave one too, an't please 
your honour, said the corporal — ^The best 
hearts. Trim, are ever the bravest, replied 
my uncle Toby. Tristram Shandy, voL 3. 

THE PIE-MAN. 

Seeing a man standing with a basket en 
the other side of the street, in Versailles, 
as if he had something to sell, I bid La 
Fleur go up to him, and inquire for the 
Count de B***'s hotel. 

La Fleur returned a little pale ; and told 
me it was a chevalier de St. Louis selling 
pdtds — It is impossible. La Fleur ! said I. 
— La Fleur could no more account for the 
phenomenon than myself ; but persfsted In 
his story : he had seen the' eroix, set in 
gold, with its red riband, he said, tied to 

his button-hole and had looked into his 

basket, and seen the pdt4s which the cbey- 
alier was selling ; so could not be mistaken 
in that. 

Such a reverse in man's life awakens a 
blotter principle than curiosity : I could not 
help looking for nome time at him as I sat 
to die rcimse— ^e mot^ \ \wJw^ ^\&sbl^ 
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his eroiXi and his basket, the stronger they 
wove themselves into my brain — I got out 
of the remise, and went towards him. 

He was begirt with a clean linen apron, 
which fell below his knees, and with a sort 
of bib, which went half way up his breast ; 
upon the top of this, but a little below the 
hem, hung his eroix. His basket of little 
pdtis was covered over with a white dam- 
ask napkin ; another of the same kind was 
spread at the bottom ; and there was a look 
of proprete and neatness throughout, that 
one might have bought his pdtis of him, 
as much from appetite as sentiment. 

He made an offer of them to neither, 
hut stood still with them at the corner of 
a hotel, for those to buy who chose it, 
without solicitation. 

He was about forty-eight— of a sedate 
look, something approaching to gravity. I 
did not wonder. — I went up ralher to the 
basket than him, and, having lifted up the 
napkin, and taken one of his pdtis into my 
hand, I begged he would explain the ap- I 
pearance which affected me. | 

He told me in a few words, that the best 
part of his life had passed in the service, in 
which, after spending a small patrimony, 
he had obtained a com^an^ ^n^ >^^ etvcx 
with Jt ; but that, al the coti^Va^'csfi ^S. "^^^ 
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last peace, his regiment being re-fonned, 
and ihe whole corps, with those of some 
other regiments, left without any proyision, 

^he found himself in a wide world, 

without friends, without a livre and 

indeed, said he, without any thing but this 
•—(pointing as he said it to his croix) : — 
the poor chevalier won my pity, and he 
finished the scene with winning my esteem 
too. 

The king, he said, was the most generous 
of princes ; but his generosity could neither 
relieve nor reward every one, and it was 
only his misfortune to be amongst the num- 
ber. He had a little wife, he said, whom 
he loved, who did the pdtisserie ; and add- 
ed, he felt no dishonour in defending her 
and himself from want in this way un- 
less Providence had offered him a better. 

It would be wicked to withhold a pleasure 
from the good, in passing over what hap- 
pened to this poor chevalier of St. Louis 
about nine months after. 

It seems he usually took his stand tCH 
wards the iron gates which lead up to the 
palace ; and as his eroix had caught the 
eyes of numbers, numbers had made the 

same inquiry which I had done He hid 

told them the same story, and always witii 
A> much modesty an^ tS^^ ««(!ARk^ *&tt^ ^ 
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hid reached at'lMt the king's ears-— who 
hearing the eheyalier had been a gallant 
officer, and respected by the whole regi- 
ment as a man of honour and integrity — 
he broke up his little trade ^y a pension of 
fifteen hundred livres a year. 

Sentimental Jomnuy. 

THE 8W0&D. 

Rennes, 
When states and empires have their pe- 
riods of declension, and feel in their turns 
what distress and poverty are I stop not 
to tell the causes which gradually brought 
the house d'E**** in Brittany into decay. 
The marquis d*E**** had fought up against 
his condition with great firmness ; wishing 
to preserve, and still show to the world, 
some little fragment of what his ancestors 
had been — their indiscretions had put it out 
of his power. There was enough left for 
the little exigencies of obscurity — But he 
had two boys who looked up to him for 
light — he thought they deserved it. He 
had tried his sword— it could not open the 
way — the mounting was too expensive — 
and simple economy was not a match for 
it-— there was no resource but commerce. 

In any other province in ftvckK.'^^ ^'v:^^ 
^rittaoj, this was tmltkii^ IlYi*^ too^ Vst «^«« \ 
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of the little tree, his pride and aflfectioii 
wished to see re-blossom — But in Brittany 
there being a provision for this, he availed 
himself of it ; and, taking an occasion when 
the states were assembled at Rennes, the 
marquis, attended with his two boys, en- 
tered the court ; and having pleaded the 
right of an ancient law of the dutchy, 
which, though seldom claimed, he said, was 
no less in force, he took his sword from his 

side Here, said he, take it; and be 

trusty guardians of it, till better times put 
mc in condition to reclaim it. 

The president accepted the marquis's 
sword — he staid a few minutes to see it de- 
posited in the archives of his house, and 
departed. 

The marquis and his whole family em- 
barked the next day for M artinico, and in 
about nineteen or twenty years of success- 
ful application to business, with some 
unlooked-for bequests from distant branch- 
es of his house returned home to re- 
claim his nobility, and to support it. 

It was an incident of good fortune which 
will never happen to any traveller but a 
sentimental one, that I should be at Rennes 
at the very time of this solemn requisition 
1 call it solemn it was so to me. 

The marquis entwe^VSci^ twixx. "wik bis • 
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whole family : be supported his lady — ^his 
eldest son supported his sister, and his 
3roungest was at the other extreme of the 
line next his mother — He put his hand- 
kerchief to his face twice. 

There was a dead silence. When 

the marquis had approached within six 
paces of the tribunal, he gave the marchi- 
oness to his youngest son, and advancing 
three steps before his family — he reclaimed 

his sword. His sword was given him, 

and the moment he got it into his hand, 

he drew it almost out of the scabbard 

'twas the shining face of a friend he had 

once given up he looked attentively 

along it, beginning at the hilt, as if to see 
whether it was the same when observ- 
ing a little rust which it had contracted 
near the point, he brought it near his eye, 
and bending his head down over it — I think 
I saw a tear fall upon the place : I could 
not be deceived by what followed. 

**I shall find," said he, **8ome other 
way to get it off." 

When the marquis had said this, he re- 
turned his sword into its scabbard, made a 
bow to the guardians of it — and, with his 
wife and daughter, and his two sons fol- 
lowing him, walked out 

« 0, how J eoiried him b\B Cee\m%%\ 

Sentimenlal J««rM!^ 
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MARIA. 



-They were the sweetest notes I 



ever heard ; and 1 instantly let down the 
foreglass to hear them more distinctly^— 
*Tis Maria, said the postilion, observing I 

was listening Poor Maria, continued 

he, (leaning his body on one side to let me 
see her, for he was in a line betwixt us,) is 
sitting upon a bank, playing her vespers 
uppn her pipe, with her little goat beside 
her. 

The young fellow uttered this with an 
accent and a look so perfectly in tune to a 
feeling heart, that I instantly made a vow, 
1 would give him a four-and- twenty sous 
piece, when I got to Moulines. 

And who is poor Maria ? said I. 

The love and pity of all the villages 
around us, said the postilion — ^it is but 
three ye^rs ago, that the sun did not shine 
upon so fair, so quick-witted and amiable a 
maid ; and better fate did Maria deserve, 
than to have her bans forbid by the In- 
trigues of the curate of the parish, who 
published them 

He was going on, when Maria, who hftc 
made a short pause, put the pipe to he: 
mouth, and began the air again---ihey wers 
the same notes \ -jel'yiwfeXfexv^TBft^^sR^fti. 
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er. It is the evenmg service to the Virgin, 
said the young man-^hut who has taught 

her to plajr it- or how she came hy her 

pipe, no one knows ; we think that Heaven 
has assisted her in hoth ; for ever since she 
has heen unsettled in her mind, it seems 

her only consolation she has never once 

had the pipe out of her hand, but plays 
that service upon it almost night and day. 

The postilion delivered this with so much 
discretion and. natural eloquence, that I 
could not help deciphering something in 
his face above his condition, and should 
have sifted out his history, had not poor 
Maria's taken such full possession of me. 

We had got up by this time almost to 
the bank where Maria was sitting; she 
was in a thin white jacket, with her hair, 
all but two tresses, drawn up into a silk 
net, with a few olive-leaves twisted a little 
fantastically on one side — she was beauti- 
ful ; and if ever I felt the full force of an 
honest heart-ache, it was the moment I saw 
her. 

G od help her! poor damsel I 
above a hundred masses, said the postilion, 
have been said in the several parish 
churches and convents around for her; — 
but without effect; we have still ho^«^^ak 
■he is sensible for short mt&rf^%>^0^ ^^da 
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Virgin will at last restore her to herself; but 
her parents, who know her best, are hope- 
less upon that score, and think her senses 
are lost for ever. 

As the postilion spoke thb, Maria made 
a cadence so melancholy, so tender and 
querulous, that I sprang out of the chaise 
to help her, and found myself sitting be> 
twixt her and her goat before I relapsed 
from my enthusiasm. 

Maria looked wistfully for some time at 
me, and then at her goat — and then at me 
— and then at her goat again, and so on, 
alternately 

— Well, Maria, said I, softly— what re- 
semblance do you find ? 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe 
me, that it was from the humblest convic- 
tion of what a betist man is, — that I asked 
the question ; and that I would not hav6 
let fallen an unseasonable pleasantry in the 
venerable presence of Misery, to be enti- 
tled to all the wit that ever Rabelais scat- 
tered — and yet I own my heart smote me, 
and that I so smarted at the very idea of it, 
that I swore I would set up for Wisdom, 
and utter grave sentences the rest of my 

days and never — never attempt again 

to commit mirth with man, woman, or child, 
the longest day lYiajiXft^^fe* 
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As for writing nonsense to them — I be- 
lieve ther/e was a reserve— but that I 
leave to the world. 

Adieu, Maria! — adieu, poor, hapless 
damsel ! Some time, but not now, I may 
hear thy sorrows from thy own lips — but 
I was deceived ; for that moment she took 
her pipe, and told me such a tale of wo 
with it, that I rose up, and, with broken 
and irregular steps, walked softly to my 
chaise. Tristram Shandy, vol. 4. 

MARIA* „ •• 

I never felt what the distress of plenty 

was in any one shape till now to travel 

it through the Bourbonnois, the sweetest 

part of France in the heyday of the 

vintage, when nature is pouring her abun- 
jiance into every one's lap, and every eye 

is lifted up a journey, through each 

step of which Music beats time to Labour, 
and all her children are rejoicing as they 

carry in their clusters to pass through 

this with my affections flying out, and 
kindling at every group before m o 
and every one of them was pregnant with 
adventures. 

Just Heaven I it will fill up twen- 
ty volume s and alas ! I have h^t ^. 
iw imali pagef of this to cto^^ >X NsXi^ 
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a nd half these must be taken up 
with the poor Maria my friend Mr. Shandj 
met with near Moulines. 

The story he had told of that disordered 
maid affected me not a little in the reading ; 
but when I got within the neighbourhood 
where she lived, it returned so strong into 
my mind, that I could not resist an impulse 
which prompted me to go half a league 
out of the road, to the village where her 
parents dwelt, to inquire after her. 

'Tis going, I own, like the knight of the 
woful countenance, in quest of melan- 
choly adventures ^but I know not how 

it is, but I am never so perfectly conscious 
of the existence of a soul wi^in me, as 
when I am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door ; her 
looks told me the story before she opened 
her mouth — She had lost her husband ; he 
had died, she said, of anguish for the loss 
of Maria's senses, about a month before — 
She had feared at first, she ad-led, that it 
would have plundered her poor girl of 
what little understanding was left — ^but, on 
the contrary, it had brought her more to 
herself — still she could not rest — ^her poor 
daughter, she said, crying, was wandering 
somewhere a\)o\it live toad — 

— Why does my lpvl\sfe\wfti^K»!^e!fi^^ \ 
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write this; and what made La Fleur, 
wliofe ht art seemed only to be tuned to 
Joy, to paM the back of his hand twice 
acroes hia eyes, as the woman stood and 
told it? 1 beckoned to the postilion to 
tarn back into the road. 

When we had got within half a league 
of Moulines, at a little opening of the road 
leading to a thicket, I discovered poor 

Maria sitting under a poplar she was 

sitting with her elbow in her lap, and 
her head leaning on one side within her 
hand ; — a small brook ran at the foot of the 
tree. 

I bid the postilion go on with the chaise 
to Moulines, and La Fleur to bespeak my 
supper — and that I would walk after him. 

She was dressed in white, and much as 
my friend described her, except that her 
hair hung loose, which before was twisted 
in a silk net. — She had, superaddied like- 
wise to h'^.r jacket, a pale-green riband, 
which fell across her shoulder to the waist; 
at the end of which hung her pipe. — Her 
goat had been as faithless as her lover ; and 
i^e had got a little dog in lieu of him, which 
she had kept tied by a string to her girdle : 
as I kK>ked at her dog, she drew him to- 
wards her with the striof^ — ^*'TYi<v^ ^^ififiL 
not Jaara ma, SylTio,*' M&d t^«. \ \MXtAL 
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in Maria's eyes, and saw she was thinking 
more of her father than of her lover or her 
little goat, for, as she uttered them, the 
tears trickled down her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her *, and Maria let 
me wipe them away, as they fell, with my 
handkerchief. I then steeped it in my 
own — and then in hers — and then in mine 
— ^and then I wiped hers again — and, as I 
did it, I felt such undescribable emotions 
within me, as I am sure could not be ac- 
counted for from any combinations of mat- 
ter and motion. 

I am positive I have a soul ; nor can all 
the books with which materialists have 
pestered the world ever convince me to 
the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herself, 
I asked her if she remembered a pale, thin 
person of a man who had sat down betwixt 
her and her goat about two years before ? 
She said, she was unsettled much at that 
time, but remembered it upon two accounts 
— that, ill as she was, she saw the person 
pitied her; and next, that her goat had 
stolen his handkerchief, and she had beat 
him for the theft — she had washed it, she 
said, in the brook, and kept it ever since 
in her pocket to restore it to him in case 
she should ever weYivnL ^:^gi^)^\!&R.\\.««hA 
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added, he had half promised her. As she 
toM me this, she took the handkerchief out 
of her pocket to let me see it; she had 
folded it up neatly in a couple of vine leaves, 
tied round with a tendril^— on opening it, 
I saw an S marked in one of the comers. 

She had, since that, she told me, strayed 
as for as Rome, and walked round St. Peter's 
once — and returned back — that she found 
her way alone across the Apennines — ^had 
travelled over all Lombardy without money 
— 4md through the flinty roads of Savoy 
without shoes — how she bad borne it, and 
how she had got supported, sbe could not 
tell — ^but Ood tempers tlie wind, said Ma- 
ria, to the shorn lamb. 

Shorn, indeed ! and to the quick, said I ; 
and wast thou in my own land, where i 
have a cottage, I would take thee to it, and 
shelter thee : thou shouldst eat of my own 
bread, and drink of my own cup— I would 
be kind to thy Sylvio~in all thy weak- 
nesses and wanderings I would seek after 
thee, and bring thee back — when the sun 
went down, I would say my prayers ; and 
when I had done, thou shouldst play thy 
evening song upon thy pipe ; nor would the 
incense of my sacrifice be worse accepted 
for entering heaven along YiViyi 1Sb»X ^ ^ 
hnkmt bett 
4 



Natere mehed widiin me, as I uttered 
this-; wmd Mauia observing, as I took out 
my handkerchief, that it was steeped too 
much jdready to be of use, would needs go 
wash it in the stream — And where will you 
dry it, Maria ? said I — ^I will dry it in my 
bosom, said she, — 'twill do me good. 

And is your heart still so warm, Maria ? 
•said I. 

I toaehed upon the string on which hung 
all her sorrows — she looked with wistful 
disorder for some time in my face; and 
then, withoat saying any Htung, took her 
pipe, and played her service to the Virgin 
— The string I had touched ceased to vi- 
brate — in a moment or two Maria returned 
to herself — let her pipe fall — and rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria ? said 
I. — She said. To Moulines. — Let us go, said 
I, together. — Maria put her arm within 
mine, and, lengthening the string, to let the 
dog follow — in that order we entered Mou- 
lines. 

Though I hate salutations and greetings 
in the market-place, yet, when we got into 
the middle of this, I stopped to take my last 
look and 'last farewell of Maria. 

Mana, though not tall, was, neverflie- 
Jess, of die &tal otdet of* fine forms — affile 
tion had touc\ie^ Vet V/^^^vn&sMfei»C 
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that was scarce eartiily-— still she was fern- 
liiine — and so much was there about her of 
ail that the heart wishes, or the eye looks 
for in woman, that, could the traces be ever 
worn out of her brain, and those of Eliza's 
mit of mine, she should not only eat of my 
bread and drink of my oum eup, but Ma- 
ria should lie in my bosom, and be unto me 
as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor, luckless maiden ! ^imbibe 

the oil and widie which the compassion of a 
stranger, as he joumeyeth on his way, now 

pours into thy wodnds. The Being, who 

has twice bruised thee, can only bind them 
up for ever. Sentimental Journey, 

SENSIBILITY. 

-Dear Sensibility ! source inex- 



hausted of all that is precious in our joys, or 
eostly in our sorrows ! - thou chainest thy 
martyr down upon the bed of straw — and 
'tis Uiou who liftest him up to heaven 

eternal fountain of our feelings ! — 'tis 

here I trace thee — and this is thy *' divini- 
ty which Btirs within nu^*- ^not that, in 
some sad and sickening moments, "my BotU 
shrinks back upon her»e\f, and startlea at 
destruction" — mere pomp of words ! — ^but 
thtt I feel some generous joya axi^ %«<a«ttra!a 
ean§ beytmd myself iH conna ttom 
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thee, great — g^eat sensorium of the world ! 
which yibrates, if a hair of our heads Irat 
fall upon the ground, in the remotest des- 
ert of thy creation. — ^Touched with tiiee» 
Eugenius draws my curtain when I lan- 
guish Shears my tale of symptoms, and 

blames the weather for the disorder of hk 
nerves. Thou givest a portion of it some- 
times to the roughest peasant who traverses 
the bleakest mountains — ^he finds the lacer- 
ated lamb of another's flock — this moment 
I beheld him leaning with his head against 
his crook, with piteous inclination looking 
down upon it !— -Oh ! had I come one mo- 
ment sooner ! — ^it bleeds to death — ^his gen- 
tle heart bleeds with it. 

Peace to thee, generous swain! I see 
thou walkest off with anguish — ^but thy joys 
shall balance it — for happy is thy cottage^ 
and happy is the sharer of it — and happy 
are the lambs which sport about you. 

THE SUPPER. 

A shoe coming loose frotn the fore-fixyt 
of the thill-horse, at the beginning of tlie 
ascent of Mount Taurira, the postilion dUK 
mounted, twisted the shoe off, and put it in 
his pocket *. as \!b« ascent was of five or tix 
miles, and tha.t\iOT«A ts^x Tfis&ss^\«^«^^siMA^ 
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I made a point of haying the shoe fastened 
on again, as well as we could ; but the pos- 
tilion had thrown away the nails, and the 
hammer in the chaisebox being of no great 
use without them, I submitted to go on. 

He had not mounted half a mile higher, 
when, coming to a flinty piece of road, the 
poor devil lost a second shoe, and from off* 
his other fore-foot. I then got out of the 
chaise in good earnest ; and, seeing a house 
about a quarter of a mile to the left hand, 
with a great deal to do, I 'prevailed upon 
the postilion to turn up to it. The look of 
the house, and of every thing about it, as 
we drew nearer, soon reconciled me to the 
disaster. It was a little farm-house, sur- 
rounded with about twenty acres of vine- 
yard — about as much corn — and close to the 
house, on one side, was a potagerie of an 
acre and a half full of every thing which 
could make plenty in a French peasant's 
house— and on the other side was a little 
wood, which furnished wherewithal to d/esf 
it. It was about eight m the evening when 
I got to the house — so I left the post tion 
to manage his point as he could — ao « for 
mine, I walked directly into the hous«<. 

The family consisted of an old gray- 
headed man and his wife, with five ot ^Sc&. 
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sons and sons-in-law, and their several 
wives, and a joyous genealogy out of them. 

They were all sitting down together to 
their lentil-soup : a large wheaten loaf was 
in the middle of the table ; and a flagon of 
wine at each end of it proinised joy through 
the stages of the repast — 'twas a feast of 
love. 

The old man rose up to meet me, and, 
with a respectful cordiality, would have me 
sit down at the table : my heart was set 
down the moment I entered the room ; so 
I sat down at once, like a son of the family ; 
and, to invest myself in the character as 
speedily as I could, I instantly borrowed 
the old man's knife, and, taking up the loaf, 
cut myself a hearty luncheon ; and as I did< 
it, I saw a testimony in every eye, not only 
of an honest welcome, but of a welcome 
mixed with thanks that I had not seemed to 
doubt it. 

Was it this— or tell me, Nature, what 
else it was that made this morsel -so sweet 
— and to what magic I owe it, that the 
draught I took of their flagon was so deli- 
cious with it, that they remain upon my 
palate to this hour ? 

If the supper was to my taste— (he grtca 
which followed was much more so. 
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THE 6RACE. 

When tapper was over, the old man 
gmre a knock upon the taUe widi the haft 
of hia knife, to bid them prepare for the 
dance : the moment the signal was given, 
the women and girls ran all together into 
the back apartment to tie up their hair — 
and the young men to the door to wash 
their faces, and change their sabots : and 
in three minutes every soul was ready 
upon a little esplanade before the house to 
begin— The old man and his wife came out 
last, and, placing me betwixt them; sat ' 
down upon a sofa of turf by the door. 

The old man had some fifty years ago 
been no mean performer upon the vieUe — 
and, at the age he was then of, touched it 
well enough for the purpose. His wife 
Bung now and then a little to the tune — 
then intermitted — and joined her old man 
again, as their children and grand-children 
danced before them. 

It was not till the middle of the second 
dance, when, for some pauses in the move- 
ment, wherein they all seemed to look up, 1 
fancied I could distinguish an elevation of 
spirit different from thai which is the cause 
or the effect of simple jollity. — In a word^ 
I tiwught I beheld reUglon nAxVii^ Vol ^^ 
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dance — but, as I had nerer seen her so en- 
gaged, I should have looked upon it now as 
one of the illusions of an imagination which 
is eternally misleading me, had not the old 
man, as soon as the dance ended, said, that 
this was their constant way : and that, all 
his life long, he made it a rule, after sup- 
per was over, to call out his family to dance 
and rejoice ! believing, he said, that a 
cheerful and contented mind was the best 
sort of thanks to Heaven that an illiterate 
peasant could pay. 
— Or a learned prelate either, said I. 

SentimeiUal Jnirney, 

iLLusioir. 

Sweet pliability of man's spirit, that can 
at once surrender itself to illusions, which 
cheat expectation and sorrow of their wea- 
ry moments ! — Long — ^long since had ye 
numbered out my days, had I not trod so 
great a part df them upon this enchanted 
ground : when my way is too rough for 
my feet, or too steep for my strength, I get 
off it to some smooth velvet path which 
fancy has scattered over with rosebuds of 
delight ; and, having taken a few turns in 
it, come back strengfhened and refreshed — 
When evils press sore upon me, and there 
ia no retreat {rom \\\«m Viv. \3ck^ viorld^ then 
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f take a new course 1 leave it— ^and» 

as I hare a clearer idea of the EHy^ian 
fields than I have of heaven, I force myself, 
like uSneas, into them — I see him meet 
the pensive shade of his forsaken Dido— 
and wish to reco^ise it — I see the injured 
spirit wave her head, and turn off silent 
from the author of her miseries and dishon- 
ours — I lose the feelings of myself in hers 
— and those affections which were wont to 
make me mourn for her when I was alt 
school. 

Surely thU U not walking in a vain 
sJiadaw — nor does man disquiet J^imself in 
vain by it — ^he dftener does so in trusting 
the issue of his commotions to reason only 
— I can safely say for myself, I was never 
thie to conquer any one single had sensa- 
tion in my heart so decisively, as hy beat- 
ing up as fast as I could for some kindly ' 
and gentle sensation to fight it upon its own 
ground. SnuimaUal Jomnuf. 

LE DIMANCHE* 

It was Sunday ; and when La Fleur 
came in the morning, with my coffee and 
roll and butter, he had got himself so gal- 
lantly arrayed, I scarce knew him. 

J. had covenanted at Montre\»\. \& ^^ 
him a new hat with a lihret WVUsa v^V>«^^ 
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and four Loui8-d'orgj9otir»'iiionwcr,wlieii 
we got to Paris ; and the poor fellow, to do 
him justice, had done wonders with it 

He had bought a bright, elean, good 
scarlet coat, and a pair of breeches of the 
same-— They were not a crown worse, he 
said, for the wearing — I wished him hanged 

for telling me. ^They looked so fresh, 

that I knew the thing could not be done, 
yet I would rather have imposed upon my 
fancy, with thinking I had bought them 
new for the fellow, than that they had come 
out of the Rue de Fripperie. 

This is a nicety which makes not the 
heart eoxe at Paris. 

He had purchased, moreover, a handsome 
blue satin waistcoat, fancifully enough em- 
broidered — this was indeed something the 
worse for the service it had done, but 'twas 
clean scoured — ^the gold had been touched 
up, and, upon the whole, was rather showy 
than otherwise — and, as the blue was not 
violent, it suited with the coat and breeches 
very well: he had squeezed out of the 
money, moreover, a new bag and solitctkre; 
and had insisted with the frippier upon a 
gold pair of garters to his breeches' knees- 
He had purchased muslin ruffles, bien hot' 
deas, with four \wres of his own money, — 
and a pair oC 'wYaV^ «^>K' %\aeesM5k^Si» €»« 
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mo re a nd, to top all, nature had given 
lilm a handsome figure, without coating him 
aaous. 

He entered the room thus set off, with 
Ub half dressed in the first style, and with a 
handsome bouquet in his breast — in a word, 
there was that look of festivity in every 
thing about him, which at once put me in 
mind it was Sunday — and, by combating 
both together, it instantly struck me, that 
the favour he wished to ask me the night 
before was, to spend the day as every one 
in Paris spent it besides. I had scarce 
made the conjecture, when La Fleur, with 
infinite humility; but with a look of trust, 
as if I should not refuse him, begged I 
would grant him the day, pour /aire le 
galant ets-^-ms de »a maitreaae. 

Now it was the very thing I intended to 
do myself ots-^-ms Madame de R*** — I 
had retained the remise on purpose for it, 
and it would not have mortified my vanity 
to have had a servant so well dressed as La 
Fleur was, to have got up behind it: 1 
n«Ter could have worse spared him. 

But we must /eel, not argue ^ in these em- 
barrassments — - — the sons and daughters of 
•errice part with liberty, but not with na* 
tare, in their contracts; they ax« fLi^i^vcA 
blood, and have their UUi« Nvoi^m vdi^ 
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wishes in the midst of the house of bos 
dage, as well as their task-masters— n > 
doubt they have set their self-denials at a 
price — and their .expectations are so unrea- 
sonable, that I would often disappoint them, 
but that their condition puts it so much 
in my power to do it. 

Behold, — Behold, I am thy servant — 
disarms me at once of the powers of a mas- 
ter. — 

T hou shalt go, La Fleur, said I. 

And what mistress. La Fleur, said 

T, canst thou have picked up in so little a 
time at Paris ? La Fleur laid his hand upon 
his breast, and said *twas a. petite demoiselle 
at Monsieur le Compte de B******s — ^La 
Fleur had a heaft made for society ; and, to 
speak the truth of him, let as few occasions 
slip him as his master — so that, some how 
or other, — ^but how — Heaven knows — ^he 
had connected himself with the demoiselle 
upon the landing of the stair-case, during 
the time I was taken up with my passport; 
and, as there was time enough for me to win 
the count to my interest. La Fleur had con- 
trived to make it do to win the maid to his. 
— ^The family, it seems, was to be at Paris 
that day ; and he had made a party with 
her, and two ot three more of the count's 
househdldf upon 13cl« bouXe;<5atdA. 
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Happy people ! that once t week, tt least, 
are sure to lay down all your cares togeth- 
er, and dance and sing, and sport away the 
weights of grievance, which bow down 
the spirit of other nations to the earth. 

SenthMnialJimmey, 

THE MONK. 

Calaia, 

A poor monk of the order of St. Francis 
came into the room to beg something for 
his convent. No man cares to have his 
virtues the sport of contingencies— ^r one 
man may be generous as another man is 
puissant — sed non quoad hane — or be it as 
it may — for there is no regular reasoning 
upon the ebbs and flows of our humours ; 
tliey may depend upon the same causes, for 
aught I know, which influence the tides 
themselves — 'twould oft be no discredit to 
us to suppose it was so : I'm sure, at least 
for myself, that in many a case I should be 
more highly satisfied to have it said by the 
world, ** I had had an affair with the moon, 
in which there was neither sin nor shame," 
than have it pass altogether as my own act 
and deedi wherein there was so much of 
both. 

— ^But be this as it may : the mom^xX \ 
cast my eye§ upon bim, 1 ^r%E \it«A"^^ 
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mined oot to give him a single soas, mod 
accordingly I put my purse into my pocket 
— buttoned it up — set myself a little more 
upon my centre, and advanced up gravely 
to him ; there was something, I fear, for- 
bidding in my look : I have his figure this 
moment before my eyes, and think there 
was that in it which deserved better. 

The monk, as I judged from the break in 
his tonsure, a few scattered white hairs 
upon his temples being all that remained of 
it, might be about seventy — ^but from his 
eyes, and that sort of fire that was in them, 
which seemed more tempered by courtesy 
than years, could be no more than sixty 

^Truth might lie between He was 

certainly sixty-five; and the general air 
of his countenance, notwithstanding some- 
thing seemed to have been planting wrin- 
kles in it before their time, agreed to the 
account. 

It was one of those heads which Guldo 
has often painted — mild, pale — penetrating^ 
— free from all common-place ideas of fat, 
contented ignorance looking downwards 
upon the earth— -it looked forwards ; but 
looked, as if it looked at something beyond 
this world. How one of his order came 
by it, Heaven above, who let it fall upon 
a monk*8 Bho\x\^^ta) \^^%\. >sxkss«%\ but it 
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would have foited a Bramin, and had I met 
It upon the plainil of Indostan, I had rev- 
erenced it. 

The rest of his outline may he given in 
a few strokes ; one might put it into (he 
hands of any one to design, for 'twas nei- 
ther elegant nor otherwise, but as character 
and expression made it so : it was a thin, 
fpare form, something above the common 
size, if it lost not the distinction by a bend 
forward in the figure — but it was the atti- 
tude of entreaty; and, as-it now stands pres- 
ent to my imagination, it gained more than 
it lost by it. 

When he had entered the room three 
paces, he stood stiU; and laying his left 
hand upon his breatft (a slender white staff 
with which he journeyed being in his right) 
—when I had got close up to him, he in- 
troduced himself with the little story of thi^ 
wants of his convent, and the poverty of 

his order and did it with so simple a 

grace — and such an air of deprecation was 
tiiere in the whole cast of his look and fig- 
ure—I was bewitched not to have been 
struck with it. 

A better reason was, I had predetermin- 
ed not to give him a single sous. 

— Tis very true, said I, replying tft u 
east npwaitb with bis «y«t« ivVDd ^\audi\iA 
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had concluded his add ren * tU very tmo 
— and Heayen be their lource who have 
no other but the charity of the world, the 
stock of which, I fear, is no way sufficient 
for the many great claims which are hour- 
ly made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words great clotrnt , 
he gave a slight glance with his eye down- 
wards upon the sleeve of his tuni c I 
felt the full force of the appeal — I acknowl- 
edge it, said I, — a coarse habit, and that 
but once in three years, with meager diet 
— are no great matters ; and the true point 
of pity is, as they can be earned in the 
world with so little industry, that your or- 
der should wish to procure them by press- 
ing upon a fund which is the property of 
the lame, the blind, the aged, and the in- 
firm — ^the captive, who lies down counting 
over and over again the days of his afflic- 
tions, languishes also for his share of it ; 
and had you been of the order of mercy ^ 
instead of the order of St. Francis, poor as 
I am, continued I, pointing at my portman- 
teau, full cheerfully should it have been 
opened to you, for the ransom of the unfor- 
tunate — ^The monk made me a bow — ^But 
of all others, resumed I, the unfortunate of 
aur own country, surely, have the first 
rights; and I Vkvre \&^ ^<sQaM&da Indls- 
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trefs upon our own shore—The monk gtve 
t cordial wave with his head — as much as 
to say, no douht, there is misery enough in 
OTery eomer of the world, as well as with- 
in our conTent — ^Bat we distinguish, said I, 
laying my hand upon the sleeve of his tu- 
nic, in return for his appeal ^we distin- 
guish, my good father, betwixt those who 
wish only to eat the bread of their own la- 
boui — and those who eat the bread of other 
people's, and have no other plan in life, but 
to get through it in sloth and ignorance, 
for the love of Ood, 

The poor Franciscan made no reply ; a 
hectic of a moment passed across his cheek, 

hut could not tarry Nature seemed to 

haye done with her resentments in him ; 
he showed none — but, letting his staff fall 
within his arm, he pressed both his hands 
with resignation upon his breast, and re- 
tired. 

My heart smote me the moment he shut 

the door Psha ! said I, with an air of 

carelessness, three seyeral times — ^but it 
would not do : every ungracious syllable I 
had uttered crowded back into my imagi- 
nation ; I reflected I had no right over the 
poor Franciscan, but to deny him ; and that 
the punishment of that was enough to the 
disappointed, without the addVlkm ol loxiiAaA 
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language — ^I considered his gray ludi 
his courteous figure seemed to re-enter and 
gently ask me, what injury he had done 
me, and why I could use him thus — ^l 
would have given twenty livres for an ad- 
vocate — I have behaved very ill, said I 
within myself; but I have only just set oat 
upon my travels; and shall learn better 
manners as I get along. 

Se n tim en tal Jfiurtuf, 

THE MONK. 

The good old monk was within six paces 
of us, as the idea of him crossed my mind ; 
and was advancing towards us a little out 
of the line, as if uncertain whether he 
should break in upon us or no. — He stopped, 
however, as soon as he came up to us, with 
a world of frankness ; aad, having a hom 
snuff-box in his hand, he presented it open 
to me — You shall taste mine — said I, pull- 
ing out my box (which was a small tor- 
toise one) — putting it into his hand — *TU 
most excellent, said the monk : Then do 
me the favour, I replied, to accept of the 
box and all, and when you take a pinch out 
of it, sometimes recollect it was the peace- 
oflfering of a man who once used you un- 
kindly, but not from his heart. 
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The poor monk blushed as red as scarlet. 
Man JDteu/ said he, pressing his hands to- 
gether — ^yoir never used me unkindly. 

I should think, said the lady, he is not like- 
ly. I blushed in my turn ; but from what 
movements, I leave to the few who feel to 
analyze. — Excuse me, madam, replied I, — 
I treated him most unkindly ; and from no 
provocation. 'Tis impossible, said the lady. 
— My God ! cried the monk with a warmth 
^ of asseveration which seemed not to belong 
to him — the fault was in me, and in the in- 
discretion of my zeal — the lady opposed it, 
and I joined with her in maintaining, it was 
impossible that a spirit so regulated as his 
could give ofience to any. 

I knew not that contention could be ren- 
dered so sweet and pleasurable a thing to 
the nerves as I then felt it. — We remained 
silent, without any sensation of that foolish 
pain which takes place, when, in such a cir- 
cle, you look for ten minutes in one anoth- 
er's faces without saying a word. Whilst 
this lasted, the monk rubbed his horn-box 
upon the sleeve of his tuLic ; and, as soon 
as it had acquired a little air of brightness 
by the fricdon, he made a low bow, and 
said 'twas too late to say whether it was 
the weakness or goodness of our tem^c% 
which had involved us Vn t]h!ka ciQiii\jb%\rA)i<aau 
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be it as it would — ^he begged we might ex- 
change boxes — ^in saying this he presented 
his to me with one hand, as he took mine 
from me with the other; and having kissed 
it — with a stream of good-nature in his 
eyes, he put it into his bosom — and took 
his leave. 

I guard this box as I lYould the instru- 
mental parts of my religion, to help my 
mind on to somethljig hotter : in truth, I 
seldom go abroad without it ; and oft and 
many a time have I called up by it the 
courteous spirit of its owner to regulate my 
own in the justlings of the world : they had 
found full employment for his, as I learnt 
from his story, till about the forty-fifth year 
of his age, when upon some military ser- 
vices ill requited, and meeting at the same 
time with a disappointment in the tenderest 
of passions, he abandoned the sword and the 
sex together, and took sanctuary, not so 
much in his convent 2lj in himself. 

I feel a damp upon my spirits as I am 
going to add, that,^in my last return through 
Calais, upon inquiring after Father Loren- 
zo, I heard he had been dead near three 
months, and was buried, not in his conventt 
but, according to his desire, in a little cem- 
etery belongmg to it, about two leagues 
off: I bad a »Vxo\i^ ^«,%\x^ Vs^ ^aa Nvhera 
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they had laid him — ^when upon pulling out 
bis little horn-box, as I sat by his grave, 
and plucking up a nettle or two at the head 
of it, which had no business to grow there, 
they all struck together so forcibly upon 
my affections, (hat I burst into a flood of 
tears — ^but I am as weak as a woman ; and 
I beg the world not to smile, but pity me. 

Sentimental Jemnejf» 

FELLOW-FEELING. 

There is something in our nature which 
engages us to take part in every accident 
to which man is subject, from what cause 
soever it may have happened ; but in such 
calamities as a man has fallen into through 
mere misfortune, to be charged upon no 
fault or indiscretion of himself, there is 
something then so truly interesting, that at 
the first sight we generally make them our 
own, not altogether from a reflection that 
they might have been or may be so, but 
oflener from a certain generosity and ten- 
derness of nature which disposes us for 
eompassion, abstracted from all considera- 
tions of self : so that, without any observa- 
ble act of the will, we suffer with the un- 
fortunate, and feel a weight upon our spirits, 
we know not why, on seeing the tCi<MX coisl- 
moD imtxaeeB of their distreis. "ft^X-^Vvt^ 
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the spectacle is uncommonly tragical, and 
complicated with many circumstances of 
misery, the mind is then taken captive at 
once, and, were it inclined to it, has no 
power to make resistance, hut surrenders 
itself to all the tender emotions of pity and 
deep concern. So that when one considers 
this friendly part of nature, without looking 
farther, one would think it impossible for 
man to look upon misery without find- 
ing himself in some measure attached to 
the interest of him who suffers it — I say 
one would think it impossible — for there 
are some tempers — ^how shall I describe 
them ? — formed either of such impenetrable 
matter, or wrought up by habitual selfish- 
ness to such an utter insensibility of what 
becomes of the fortu||ies of their fellow- 
creatures, as if they were not partakers of 
the same nature, or had no lot or connex- 
ion with the species. Semum iii. 

THE MERCIFUL MAN. 

Look into the world — how often do you 
behold a sordid wretch, — whose strait heart 
is open to no man's affliction, taking shelter 
behind an appearance of piety, and putting 
on the garb of religion, which none but the 
merciful and cAm^«s&\nxva.te have a title to 
wear I Take lio^ce nA^ 'vV^v «w«»ic^ Vtk 
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goes to the end of his days, in the same 
lelfish track in which he at first set out — 
taming neither to the right hand nor the 
left — ^but plods on — pores all his life long 
apon the ground, as if afraid to look up, lest, 
peradventure, he should see aught which 
might turn him one moment out of that 
straight line where interest is carrying him ; 
or if, by chance, he stumbles upon a hap- 
less object of distress, which threatens such 
a disaster to him — 'devoutly passing by on 
the other side, as if unwilling to trust him- 
self to the impressions of nature, or hazard 
the inconveniencies which pity might lead 
him into upon tlie occasion. Semum Hi. 

PITT. 

In benevolent natures, the impulse to 
pity is so sudden, that, like instruments of 
music, which obey the touch — the objects 
which are fitted to excite such impressions, 
work so instantaneous an effect, that you 
would think the will was scarce concerned, 
and that the mind was altogether passive in 
the sympathy which her own goodness has 
excited. The truth is — the soul is gener- 
ally in such cases so busily taken up and 
wholly engrossed by the object of pity, that 
she does not attend to her own o^t%)5l<csca« 
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or take leisure to examine the principles 
upon whidi she acts. Strm^ iiL 



SliAlTDER. 

Of the many revengeful, coyetous, falset 
and ill-natured persons which we complain 
of in the world, though we all join in the 
cry against them, what man amongst us 
singles out himself as a criminal, or ever 
once takes it into his head that he adds to 
the number ?— or where is there a man so 
bad, who would not think it the hardest and 
most unfair imputation, to have any of those 
particular vices laid to his charge ? 

If he has the symptoms ever so strong 
upon him, which he would pronounce in- 
fallible in another, they are indications of 
no such malady in himself — he sees what 
no one else sees — some secret and flattering 
circumstances in his favour, which, no 
doubt, make a' wide difference betwixt his 
case, and the parties which he condemns. 

What other man speaks so often and so 
vehemently against the vice of pride, sets 
the weakness of it in a more odious light, 
or is more hurt with it in another, than the 
proud man himself? It is the same with 
the passionate, the designing, the ambitious, 
and some other common characters in life ; 
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and being a consequence of the nature of 
such vices, and almost inseparable from 
them, the effects of it are generally so gross 
and absurd, that, where pity does not for- 
bid, it is pleasant to observe and trace the 
cheat through the several turnings and 
windings of Uie heart, and detect it through 
all the shapes and appearances which it 
puts on. Serwum ir. 

HOUSE OF MOURNING. 

Let us go into the house of mourning, 
made so by such afflictions as have been 
brought on, merely by the common cross 
accidents and disasters to which our condi- 
tion is exposed, — where, perhaps, the aged 
parents sit broken-hearted, pierced to their 
souls with the folly and indiscretion of 

a thankless child the child of their 

prayers, in whom all their hopes and ex- 
pectations centred : perhaps a more af- 
fecting scene a virtuous family lying 

pinched with want, where the unfortuna 
support of it, having long struggled with a 
trsdn of misfortunes, and bravely fought up 

against them, ^is.now piteously borne 

down at the last^— overwhelmed with a cru- 
el blow which no forecast or frugality could 
have prevented. — God ! look upon UV^ ^o 
flictions — Behold him dlstracXe^m^inAs^ 
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sorrows, surrounded with the tender pledges 
of his lore, and the partner of his cares — 
without bread to give them, unable, from 
the remembrance of better days, to dig ; — 
to beg, ashamed. 

When we enter into the house of mourn- 
ing such as this, it is impossible to insult 
the unfortunate even with an improper look 
— Under whatever levity and dissipation of 
heart such objects catch our eyes, — they 
catch likewise our attentions, collect and 
call home our scattered thoughts, and exer- 
cise them with wisdom. A transient scene 
of distress, such as is here sketched, how 
soon does it furnish materials to set the 
mind at work ! how necessarily does it en- 
gage it to the consideration of the miseries 
and misfortunes, the dangers and calamities 
to which the life of man is subject I By 
holding up such a glass before it, it forces 
the mind to see and reflect upon the vanity 
— the perishing condition, and uncertain 
tenure of every thing in this world. From 
reflections of this serious cast, how Insensi- 
bly do the thoughts carry us farther ! — and 
from considering what we are — ^what kind 
of world we live in, and what evils befall as 
in it, how naturally do they set us to look 

forwards at ^\\^.\. v^^^vbly we shall be, 

for what kiM ol -« w\^ ^^ «^ \ss&xs«Aftd 
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w hat evils may befall us there and 

what proirisions we should make against 
tiiem here, whilst we have time and oppor- 
tunity ! If these lessons are so inseparable 
from the house of mourning here supposed 
—we shall find it a still more instructive 
school of wisdom when we take a view of 
tiie place in that more affecting light in 
which the wise man seems to confine it in 
the text ; in which, by the house of mourn- 
ing, I believe, he means diat particular 
scene of sorrow, where there Is lamenta- 
tion and mourning for the dead. Turn 
hither, I beseech you, for a moment. Be- 
hold a dead man ready to be carried out, 
the only son of his mother, and she a wid- 
ow ! Peiliaps a more affecting spectacle, 
a kind and indulgent father of a numerous 
family, lies breathless — snatched away in 
the strength of his age — torn in an evil 
hour from his children and the bosom of a 
disconsolate wife ! Behold much people of 
the city gathered together to mix their 
tears, with settled sorrow in their looks, 
going heavily along to the house of mourn- 
ing, to perform the last melancholy office, 
which, when the debt of nature is paid, we 
are called upon to pay each other ! If this 
sad occasion, which leads him \Yi«t«^ \as^ 
not doae it tlretdy, take no^ce \o ^\aX ^ 
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serious and devout frame of mind every 
man is reduced, the moment he enters thU 
gate of affliction. The busy and fluttering 
spirits which in the house of mirth were 
wont to transport him from one diverting 
object to another — see how they are (alien ! 
how peaceably they are laid! In this 
gloomy mansion full of shades and uncom- 
fortable damps to seize the soul, — see, the 
light and easy heart, which never knew 
what it was to think before, how pensive it 
is now, how soft, how susceptible, how full 
of religious impressions, how deeply it is 
smitten with a sense and with a love of vir- 
tue ! Could we, in this crisis, whilst the 
empire of reason and religion lasts, and the 
heart is thus exercised with wisdom, and 
busied with heavenly contemplations — 
could we see it naked as it is — stripped of 
its passions, unspotted by the world, and 
regardless of its pleasures — ^we might then 
safely rest our cause upon this single evi- 
dence, and appeal to the most sensual, 
whether Solomon has not made a just de- 
termination here in favour of the house of 
mourning ; not for its own sake, but as it is 
fruitful in virtue, and becomes the occasioQ 
of so much good. Without this end, sor- 
row, I own,\AA iko use but to shorten a 
man's dayar^not twsx ^BtwrS.X:^^'^^ idl Us 
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studied solemnity of look and carriage, 
serve any end but to made one half of the 
world merry, and impose upon the other. 

FRAILTT. 

The best of men appear sometimes to be 
strange compounds of contradictory quali- 
ties : and, were the accidental oversights 
and folly of the wisest man, — the failings 
and imperfections of a religious man, — the 
hasty acts and passionate words of a meek 
man; were they to rise up in judgment 
against them, — and an ill-natured judge be 
suffered to mark in this manner what has 
been done amiss — what character so unex- 
ceptionable as to be able to stand before 
him ? Sermon zxxi. 

INSENSIBILITY. 

It is the fate of mankind, too often, to 
seem insensible of what they may enjoy at 
the easiest rate. SenMn xlii. 

UNCERTAINTY. 

There is no condition in life so fixed and 
permanent as to be out of danger, or the 
reach of change : and we all may depend 
upon it, that we shall take out \MTGi3k ^ 
wantiji^ and detlring. By Wiv mvK^ '^sskr 
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foreseen causes may riches take wing !— 
The crowns of princes may he shaken, and 
the greatest that ever awed the world have 
experienced what the turn of the wheel 
can do. — ^That which hath happened to one 
man may befall another; and, therefore, 
that excellent rule of our Saviour's ought 
to govern us in all our actions, — Whatso- 
ever you would that men should do to you, 
do you also to them likewise. — ^Time and 
chance happen to all ; and the most afflu- 
ent may be stripped of all, and find his world- 
ly comforts like so many withered leaves 
dropping from him. . SerawnxIL 

THE DEAD ASS. 

And this, said he, putting the remains of 
a crust into his wallet — and this should 
have been thy portion, said he, hadst thou 
been alive to have shared it with me. I 
thought, by the accent, it had been an apos- 
trophe to his child ; but *twas to his ass, 
and to the very ass we had seen dead on 
the road, which had occasioned La Flour's 
misadventure. The man seemed to lament 
it much ; and it instantly brought into my 
mind Sancho*s lamentation for his ; but he 
did it with more true toucl^es of nature. 

The mourner was sitting on a stone bench 
at the door, ^^ iOei^ ^^ ^^oks^I and tti 
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bridle on one side, which he took up from 
time to time-~then laid them down — looked 
at them — and shook his head. He then 
took his crust of bread out of his wallet 
again, as if to eat it ; held it some time in 
his hand — then laid it upon the bit of his 
ass's bridle — looked wistfully at the little 
arrangement he had made — And then gave 
a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers 
about him, and La Fleur among the rest, 
whilst the horses were getting ready ; as I 
continued sitting in the post-chaise, I could 
see and hear over their heads. 

— He said he had come last from Spain, 
where he had been from the furthest bor- 
ders of Franconia ; and had got so far on 
his return home, when his ass died. Every 
one seemed desirous to know what business 
could have taken so old and poor a man so 
far a journey from hia own home. 

It had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless 
him with three sons, the finest lads in all 
Germany; but having in one week lost 
two of them by the small-pox, and the 
youngest falling ill of the same distemper, 
he was afraid of being bereft of them all ; 
and made a vow, if Heaven would not take 
him from him also, he would go in ^^tl- 
tude to St Jtgo, in Spain. 
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When the mourner get tfaut fiur on his 
story, he stopped to pay nature her tribute 
• — and wept bitterly. 

He said Heaven had accepted the condi- 
tions, and that he had set out from liis cot- 
tage with this poor creature, who had been 
a patient partner of his journey — that it had 
eat the same l>read with him all the way, 
and was unto him as a friend. 

Every body who stood about heard the 
poor fellow with concern — ^La Fleur offer- 
ed him money — the mourner said he did 
not want it — it was not the value of the ass 
— but the loss of him. — ^The ass, he said, 
he was assured, loved him — and, upon this, 
told them a long story of a mischance upon 
their passage over the Pyrenean mountains, 
which had separated them from each other 
three days ; during which time the ass had 
sought him as much as he had sought \he 
ass, and they had neither scarce eat or 
drank till they met 

Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, at 
least in the loss of the poor beast ; I*m sure 
thou hast been a merciful master to him.— 
Alas ! said the mourner, I thought so when 
he was alive — but now he is dead, I think 
otherwise. — I fear the weight of myself 
and my afflictions together have been too 
much for Yim — ^«^ \k!«^ ^wN«msA the 
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I>oor creature's days, and I fear I have them 
to answer for. — Shame on the world ! said 
I to myself-^ Did we love each other as 
this poor soul hut loved his ass — ^'twould he 
something. SenHmental Journey, 

HUMOURINe IMMORAL APPETITES. 

The humouring of certain appetites, 
where morality is not concerned, seems to 
he the means hy which the Author of na- 
ture intended to sweeten this journey of 
life, — and hear us up under the many 
shocks and hard jostlings, which we are 
sure to meet with in our way. And a man 
might, with as much reason, mufiSe up 
himself against sunshine and fair weather, 
— and at other times expose himself naked 
to the inclemencies of cold and rain, as de- 
har himself of the innocent delights of his 
nature, for affected reserve and melan- 
choly. 

It is true, on the other hand, our pas- 
sions are apt to grow upon us hy indul- 
gence, and become exorhitant, if they are 
not kspt under exact discipline, that hy way 
of caution and prevention, 'twere better, at 
certain times, to affect some degree of need- 
less reserve, than hazard any ill conse* 
quences from the other extreme. 
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UNITY. 

Look into private life — ^behold how good 
and pleasant a thing it is to live together in 
unity; — it is like the precious ointment pour- 
ed upon the head of Aaron, that run down 
to his skirts ; importing that this balm of 
life is felt and enjoyed, not only by govern- 
ors of kingdoms, but is derived down to the 
lowest rank of life, and tasted in the most 
private recesses; — all, from the king to 
the peasant, are refreshed with its bless- 
ings, without which we can find no comfort 
in any thing this world can give. — It is this 
blessing gives every one to sit quietly un- 
der his vine, and reap the fruits of his la- 
bour and industry : — in one word, which 
bespeaks who is the bestower of it — it is 
that only which keeps up the harmony and 
order of the world, and preserves eyery 
thing in it from ruin and confusion. 

SerfiMWxli. 

OPPOSITION. 

There are secret workings in human af- 
fairs, which overrule all human contri- 
vance, and counterplot the wisest of oar 
counsels, in so strange and unexpected a 
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manner, as to cast a damp upon our best 
f chemes and warmeM endeaTOurs. 

flmioii hiIt 

CAPTAIN shandy's JUSTIFICATION OF 
HIS OWN PRINCIPLES AND CONDUCT 
IN WISHING TO CONTINUE THE WAR 
— WRITTEN TO HIS BROTHER. 

I am not insensible, brother Shandy, that 
when a man, whose profession is arms, 
wishes, as I have done, for war, — it has an 
ill aspect to the world ;— and that, how just 
and right soever his motives and intentions 
may be, — he stands in an uneasy posture 
in vindicating himself from private views in 
doing it. 

For this cause, if a soldier is a prudent 
man, which he may be, without being a jot 
the less brave, he will be sure not to utter 
his wish in the hearing of an enemy ; for, 
say what he will, an enemy will not be- 
lieve him. — He will be cautious of doing it 
even to a friend, — lest he may suffer in his 
esteem : — But if his heart is overcharged, 
and a secret sigh for arms must have its 
vent, he will reserve it for the ear of a 
brother, who knows his true character to 
the bottom, and what his true notions, dis- 
positions, and principles of honowt %s%\ 
What, I hap4, 1 have \>eeii Vu i^ ^%a»^ 
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brother Shandy, would be unbecoming in 
me to say ; — much worse, I know, have I 
been than I ought, — and something worse, 
perhaps, than I think : but such as I am, 
you, my dear brother Shandy, who have 
sucked the same breasts with me, — and widi 
whom I have been brought up from my 
cradle, — and from whose knowledge, from 
the first hours of our boyish pastimes, down 
to this, I have concealed no one action of 
my life, and scarce a thought in it — such 
as I am, brother, you must by this time 
know me, with all my vices, and with all 
my weaknesses too, whether my age, my 
temper, my passions, or my understanding. 

Tell me, then, my dear brother Shandy, 
upon which of them it is, that when I con- 
demned the peace of Utrecht, and grieved 
the war was not carried on with vigour a 
little longer, you should think your brother 
did it upon unworthy views ; or that, in 
wishing for war, he should be bad enough 
to wish more of his fellow creatures Blain» 
— more slaves made, and more families 
driven from their peaceful habitations, 
merely for his own pleasure: — ^Tell me, 
brother Shandy, upon what one deed of 
mine do you ground it ? 

If, when 1 Nv^s ^ «<ihool-boy, I could not 
hear a drum b«k^l,\»iX tai >Nft.wx\^«<*. -^fdSa^ 
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it — w%a it my fault ? Did I plant the pro- 
pensity there? Did I sound the alarm 
within, or Nature ? 

When Guy, Earl of Warwick, and Paris- 
mus and Paiismenus, and Valentine and 
Orson, and the Seven Champions of Eng- 
land were handed around the school, — 
were they not all purchased with my own 
pocket-money ! — Was that selfish, hrother 
Shandy ? When we read over the siege 
of Troy, which lasted ten years and eight 
months, — though with such a train of artil- 
lery as we had at Namur, the town might 
have heen carried in a week — was I not as 
much concerned for the Greeks and Trojans 
as any hoy of the whole school ? Had I 
not three strokes of a ferula given me, two 
on my right hand, and one on my left, for 
calling Helena a bitch for it? Did any 
one of you shed more tears for Hector ? 
And when king Priam came to the camp to 
beg his body, and returned weeping back 
to Troy without it, — you know, bro&er, I 
could not eat my dinner. 

— Did that bespeak me cruel ? Or, be- 
cause, brother Shandy, my blood flew out 
into ^e camp, and my heart panted for 
war, — was it a proof it could not ache for 
the distresses of war too I 
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O brother ! 'tis one thing for a soldier to 
gather laurels, — and 'tis another to scatter 
cypress. 

— 'Tis one thing, brother Shandy, for a 
soldier to hazard his own life — to leap first 
down into the trench, where he is sure to 
be cut in pieces: — 'Tis one thing, from 
public spirit and a thirst of glory, to enter 
the breach the first man, — to stand in the 
foremost rank, and march bravely on with 
drums and trumpets, and colours flying 
about his ears: — 'tis one thing, I say, 
brother Shandy, to do this ; — and 'tis an- 
other thing to reflect on the miseries of 
war, — to view the desolations of whole 
countries, and consider the intolerable fa- 
tigues and hardships which the soldier him- 
self, the instrument who works them, is 
forced (for six-pence a day, if he can get 
it) to undergo. 

Need I be told, dear Yorick, as I was by 
you, in Le Fevre's funeral sermon, Tliat 
so soft and gentle a creature, bom to Ufve 
mercy and kindness, as man is, tDoa not 
shaped for this ? But why did you not 
add, Yorick, — if not by nature, — that he 
is so by NECESSITY ? — For what is war ? 
what is it, Yorick, when fought as ours has 
been, upon principles of Liberty, and upon 
principles ol Honour — ^v«\ksA. \% \t^ but the 
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getting together of quiet and harmless peo- 
ple, with their swords in their hands, to 
keep the' ambitious and the turbulent with- 
in, bounds ! And Heaven is my witness, 
brother Shandy, that the pleasure I have 
taken in these tilings, — and that infinite de- 
light, in particular, which has attended my 
sieges in my bowling-green, has rose with- 
in me, and I hope in the corporal too, from 
the consciousness we both had, that, in car- 
r3ring them on, we were answering the 
great end of our creation. 

TVistram SAaniy, vol. iii. 

MERCT. 

My uncle Toby was a man patient of in- 
juries; — not from want of courage, — where 
just occasions presented, or called it forth, 
-I know no man under whose arm I 
would sooner have taken shelter ; — nor did 
this arise from any insensibility or obtuse- 
ness of his intellectual parts : — he was of 
a peaceful, placid nature, — no jarring ele- 
ment in it, — all was mixed up so kindly 
with him; my uncle Toby had scarce a 
heart to retaliate upon a fly : — Go, — says 
he one day at dinner, to an overgrown one 
which had buzzed about his nose, and tor- 
mented him cruelly all dinner tlm.^^ — «xA \ 
which, gfter infinite attemv\B,\i«V'aA t»K\.^gc^. 
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at last — as it flew by him ; — ^1*11 not hurt 
thee, says my uncle Toby, rising from his 
chair, and going across the room, with the 
f!y in his hand, — I'll not hurt a hair of thy 
head : — Go, says he, lifting up the sash» 
and opening his hand as he spoke, to let it 
escape : — go, poor devil, — get thee gone ; 
why should I hurt thee ? — This world 
surely is wide enough to hold thee and 
me. 

*<,* This is to serve for parents and gov- 
ernors, instead of a whole volume upon the 
subj e ct. TYistram Shandy, vol. i. 

INDOLENCE. 

Inconsistent soul that man is! — languish- 
ins: under wounds which he has the power 
to heal ! — his whole life a contradiction to 
liis knowledge ! — his reason, that precious 
frift of God to him, instead of pouring in 
oil, serving but to sharpen his sensibilities, 
— to multiply his pains, and render him 
more melancholy and uneasy under them ! 
— Poor, unhappy creature, that he should 
do so ! — are not the necessary causes of 
misery in this life enow, but he must add 
voluntary ones to his stock of sorrow ; 
struggle against evils which cannot be 
avoided, and submit to others, which a 
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tenth part of the trouble they create him 
would remove from his heart for ever ? 

TViftram Shom^f, toL ii. 

CONSOLATION. 

Before an affliction is digested, consola- 
tion ever comes too soon ; — and after it is 
digested — it comes too late : there is but a 
mark between these two, as fine almost as 
a hair, for a comforter to take aim at. 

Ibid. 

THE BTARLINe. 

-Beshrew the sonibre pencil ! said I 



vauntingly — for I envy not- its powers, 
which paints the evils of life with so hard 
and desidly a colouring. The mind sits ter- 
rified at the objects she has magnified her- 
self and blackened ; reduce them to their . 
proper size and hue, she overlooks them. — 
Tis true, said I, correcting the proposition 
— the Bastille is not an evil to be despised 
— but strip it of its towers — fill up the 
fo99i — unbarricade the doors— call it sim- 
ply a confinement,' and suppose *tis some 
tyrant of a distemper^— and not a man which 
holds you in it — the evil vanishes^ and you 
bear the other half without complaint. 

I wa^ interrupted in the hey-da:^ ^ ^SG&ak 
■oliloquy, with a voice, 'wYAcYl \ \im^ No '^^ 
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of a child, which complained *< it could not 

get out" ^I looked up and down the 

passage, and, seeing neither man, woman, 
nor child, I went out without farther atten- 
tion. 

In my return back through the passage, 
I heard the same words repeated twice 
over ; and, looking up, I saw it was a star- 
ling hung in a little cage — ** I can't get out 
— I can't get out," said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird : and to every 
person who came through the passage it 
ran fluttering to the side towards which 
they approached it, with the same lamen- 
tation of its captivity — " I can't get out," 
said the starling — God help thee, said I ; 
but I will let thee out, cost what it will ; 
jO I turned about the cage to get the door ; 
it was twisted and double twisted so fast 
with wire, there was no getting it open, 
without pulling it to pieces — ^I took both 
hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was 
attempting his deliverance, and, thrustiiig 
his head through the trellis, pressed his 
breast against it, as if impatient — I fear, 
poor creature ! said I, I cannot set thee al 
liberty — «* No," said the starling — '* I can't 
get out — I can't get out," said the star^ 
ling- 
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^ I TOW I never had my eflfoctionf more 
tenderly awakened ; nor do I remember an 
intident in my USe, where the diaeipated 
apirita, to which my reaaon had been a 
bubble, were so suddenly called home. 
Mechanical as the notes were, yet so true 
in tune to nature were they chanted, that 
in one moment they overthrew all my sys- 
tematic reasonings upon the B<uiilU ; and 
I heavily walked up stairs, unsaying every 
word I had said in going down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Sla^ 
very i said I-— atill thou art a bitter draught ! 
and though thousands in all ages have been 
made to drink of thee, thou art no less bit- 
ter on that account. — ^'Tis thou, thrice 
sweet and gracious goddess! addressing 
myself to Liberty, whom all in public or 
fai private worship, whose taste is grateful, 
and ever will be so, till Nature herself 
shall change — no Hnt of worda can spot 
tiiy snowy mantle, or chymic power turn 
thy sceptre into iron— — widi thee to smile 
upon him as he eats his crust, the swain is 
happier than his monarch, from whose 
court thou art exiled.— Gracious Heav- 
en! cried I, kneeling down upon the last 
•tep but one in my ascent — --Grant me 
but health, thou great Bestower of it« ami 
give me bat thif fair goddMi «i Vii cnnp 
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panion and Bhower down thy mitref » if 

it seems good unto thy divine providence^ 
upon those heads which are aching for 
them. SaUimtnUl Jamrmtf, 

THE CAPTIVE. 

The hird in his cage pursued me into my 
room ; I sat down close by my table, and 
leaning my head upon my hand, I b.egan to 
figure to myself the miseries of confine* 
ment. I was in a right frame for it, and 
so I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions 
of my fellow-creatures born to no inherit 
tance but slavery ; but finding, however 
affecting the picture was, that I could not 
bring it near me, and that the multitude of 
sad groups in it did but distract m o 

^I took a single captive, and having 

first shut him up in his dungeon, I Aen 
looked through the twilight of his grated 
door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with 
long expectation and confinement, and felt 
what kind of sickness of the heart it was 
which arises from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer, I saw him pale and fever- 
ish ; in thvTly years the western breeze 
had not ouce lMMB»^\!i»'^wj^--^^^M*&.^ttMi 
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no fun, no moon, in all that time— nor had 
the voice of friend or kinsman breathed 
through his lattice : — his children 

-—Bat here my heart beg^ to bleed— 
and I was forced to go on with another part 
of the portrait 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a 
little straw, in the farthest comer of his 
dungeon, which was alternately his chair 
and bed : a little calendar of small sticks 
were laid at the head, notched all over with 
the dismal days and nights he had passed 
there — ^he had one of those little sticks in 
his hand, and with a rusty nail he was 
etching another day of misery to add to the 
heap. As I darkened the little light he 
had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the 
door, then cast it down — shook his head, 
and went on with his work of affliction. I 
heard his chains upon his legs, as he turn- 
ed his body to lay his little stick upon the 
bundle — He gave a deep sigh — ^I saw the 
iron enter into his soul — ^I burst into tears 
—I could not sustain the picture of confine- 
ment which my fancy had drawn. 

* SBnttHMMteUMriMy. 

THE DWARr. 

I was walking down that Utk« '^VVtSo^ 
leeds from the Caroaiel toihe^^aSA^toii^^ 
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and observing a Httle boy in tome dittrew 
at tlie side of the gutter, which ran down 
the middle of it, I took hold of his hand, and 
helped him over. Upon turning up his 
face to look at him after, I perceived he 
was about forty — Never mind, said I , 
some good body will do as much for me 
when I am ninety. 

I feel some little principles within me, 
which incline me to be merciful towards 
the poor, blighted part of my species, who 
have neither size nor strength to get on In 
the world. — I cannot bear to see one of 
them trod upon ; and had scarce got seated 
beside an old French officer at the Opera 
Comique, ere the disgust was exercised, by 
seeing the very thing happen under tike 
box WB sat in. 

At the end of the orchestra, and betwixt 
that and the first side-box, there is a small 
esplanade left, where, when the house is 
full, numbers of all ranks take sanctuary. 
Though you stand, as in the parterre, ycfa 
pay the same price as in the orchestra. A 
poor, defenceless being of this order had got 
thrust, somehow or other, into this luckless 

place the night was hot, and he was 

surrounded by beings two fept and a half 
higher than Mmai^lf. The dwarf suffered 
inexpressibly oii\xA!Ki isk^^%\ >aM\. ^<t^^3aiai( 
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which incommoded him most was, a tall, 
eorpnlent Oerman, near teven feet high, 
who stood directly betwixt him and all pos- 
sibility of seeing either the stage or the ac- 
tors. The poor dwarf did all he could to 
get a peep at what was going forwards, by 
seeking for some little opening betwixt the 
(German's arm and his body, trying first one 
side, then the other ; but the German stood 
square in the most unaccommodating pos- 
ture that can be imagine d the dwarf 
i&lght as well have been placed at the bot- 
tom of the deepest draw-well in Paris ; so 
he civilly reached up his hand to the Ger- 
man's sleeve, and told him his distress 

The German turned his head back, looked 
down upon him as Goliah did upon David 
—and unfeelingly resumed his posture. 

I was just then taking a pinch of ^uff 
out of my monk's little horn-box — And how 
would thy meek and courteous spirit, my 
dear monk ! so tempered to bear and for- 
bear /-—how sweetly would it have lent an 
ear to this poor soul's complaint ! 

The old French officer seeing me lift up 
my eyes with an emotion, as I made the 
apostrophe, took the liberty to ask me what 
was the matter. — I told him the story in 
three words ; and added, how inhumiSL 5&. 
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By this tune Ae dwarf was ditven to ex- 
tremes, and in his first transports, whftck 
are generally unreasonable, had told the 
German he would cut off his long qaeae 
with his knife — ^The German looked beck 
coolly, and told him he was welcome, if he 
could reach it 

An injury sharpened by an insolt, he it 
to whom it will, makes every man of senti- 
ment a party ; I could have leaped oat of 
the box to have redressed it — ^The old 
French officer did it with much less confii- 
sion ; for, leaning a little over, and nodding 
to a sentinel, and pointing at the same tioM 
with his finger to the distress — the senti* 
nel made his way to it. — ^There was ao oc- 
casion to tell the grievance — the thing told 
itself; so thrusting back the German in- 
stantly with his musket — he took the poor 
dwarf by the hand, and placed him before 
him — ^This is noble ! said I, clapping my 
hands together — and yet you would not 
permit this, said the old officer, in England. 

In England, dear sir, said I, we aU sit at 
our ease. 

The old French officer would have set 
me at unity with myself, in case I had been 
at -variance, — ^by saying it was a bon-mot 
—and as a bon-mot is aJways worth some* 
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tiling at Paris, he offered me a pinch of 
anuff. SaUimtmtMl Jomnuf^ 

REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 

• 

The corporal 

Tread lig^htly on his ashes, ye men of 
genius, — for he was your kinsman : 

Weed his grave clean, ye men of good 
ness, — for he was your brother. — Oh cor- 
poral ! had I thee but now, — now, that 1 
am able to give thee a dinner and protee- 
tion, — ^how would I cherish thee! thou 
shouldst wear thy montero-cap every hour 
of the day, and every day of the week, — 
and when it was worn out, I would pur- 
chase thee a couple like it ; — ^but alas! alas! 
alas ! now that I can do this in spite of their 
reverences — the occasion is lout — ^for thou 
art gone ; — thy genius fled up to the stars 
from whence it came ; and that warm heart 
of thine, with all its generous and open ves- 
sels, compressed into a clod of the valley ! 

But what is this— what is this, to that 
future and dreaded page, where I look to- 
wards the velvet pall, decorated with the 
military ensigns of thy master — the first — 
the foremost of created beings; where I 
shall see thee, faithful servant, laying hit 
•word and scabbard with a trem.bUxL% \as^ 
•crow his eoffin» and then tanAn.%« v^ ^'^ 
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ashes, to the door, to take his nioanimg 
horse hy the hridle, to follow his hearse, as 
he directed thee ; — where — all my frther's 
systems shall be baffled by his sorrows; 
and, in spite of his philosophy, I shall be- 
hold him, as he inspects the lackered plate 
twice taking his spectacles from off his nose, 
to wipe away the dew which nature had 
shed upon them — when I see him cast the 
rosemary with an air of disconsolation, 
which cries through my ears, — Oh Toby ! 
in what corner of the world shall I seek 
thy fellow. 

— Gracious powers! which erst have 
opened the lips of the dumb in his distress, 
and made the tongue of the stammerer 
4peak plain — when I shall arrive at diis 
•ireaded page, deal not with me, then, with 
a stinted hand. Tristram Shandy, toI. ill. 

PLEASURES OF OBSERVATION AND 
STUDY. 

What a large volume of adventures 

may be grasped within this little span of 
life, by him who interests his heart in every 
thing, and who, having eyes to see what 
time and chance are oerpetually holding 
out to him as he joumeyeth on his way, 
misses do^ti^^a eaa fairly lay his hands 

on! 
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-^If thii wobH turn out lomethiBg-^Biir 
other will n o matter— «'tis an^ essay upon 
human nature— I get my labour for my 
pains— *ti8 enou^---the pleasure of the 
experiment has kept my senses, and the 
best part of my blood awake, and laid the 
gross to sleep. 

I pity the man who can travel from Dan 
to Beersheba, and cry, 'Tis all barren — 
And so it is ; and so is all the world to him 
who will not cultivate the fruits it offers. 
I declare, said I, clapping my hands cheer- 
ily together, that were I in a desert, I 
would find out wherewith in it to call forth 
my affections — If I could do no better, I 
would iasten them upon some sweet myr- 
tle, or seek some melancholy cypress to 
connect myself to — ^I would court their 
shade, and greet them kindly for their pro- 
tection — I Vould cut my name upon them, 
and swear they were the loveliest trees 
throughout the desert : if their leaves with- 
ered, I would teach myself to mourn, and 
when they rejoiced, I would rejoice along 
with them. Smtt w utaZ Jimmt^, 

8LAVXRT. 

Consider slavery ,—what it is,—- how bit- 
tar a draught, and bow many millioiQa Vikv^ 
been ^nada to drink It •-*— n^As^^M Vl «h^ 
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poiaon all earthly happiness when exercis- 
ed harely upon our bodies, what must it be* 
when it comprehends both the slavery of 
body and mind? To conceive thi^- look 
into the history of the Rombh church and 
her tyrants, (or rather executioners,) who 
seem to have taken pleasure in the pangs 
and convulsions of their fellow-creatures. 
Examine the Inquisition, hear the mel- 
ancholy notes sounded in every cell. — Con- 
sider the anguish of mock-trials, and the 
exquisite tortures, consequent thereupon, 
mercilessly inflicted upon the unfortunate, 
where the racked and weary soul has so 
often wished to take its leave, ^ut cruelly 

not suffered to depart Consider bow 

many of these helpless wretches have been 
hauled from thence, in all periods of this 
tyrannic usurpation, to undergo the massa- 
cres and flames to which a fals^ and bloody 
religion has condemned them. 
— Let us behold him in another light—- 
If we consider man as a creature full of 
wants and necessities, (whether real or im- 
aginary,) which he is not able to supply of 
himself, what a train of disappointment!, 
vexations, and dependencies are to be seen 
issuing from fhence to perplex .and make 

his WKy viiieas;^ I How many joetUngi 

and hard ilbr;x^^*M^ ^^ ^^ ^qs^^y^ V&. ^uk- 
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ing our way in the world ! — How barba- 
rously held back ! — How often and basely 
overdirown, in aiming only at getting 
bread ? — How many of us never attain it 
—-at least not comfortably,— but from vari- 
ous unknown causes-— eat it all our lives 
long in bitterness ! 

OPPRESSION VANqUISHED. 

I have not been a furlong from Shandy 
Hall since I wrote to you last — but why is 
my pen so perverse i I have been to ••♦••, 
and my errand was of so peculiar a nature, 
that I must give you an account of it. You 
will scarce believe me, when I tell you it 
was to out-juggle a juggling attorney ; to 
put craft and all its powers to defiance ; and 
to obtain justice from one — who has a heart 
fell enough to take advantage of the mis- 
takes of honest simplicity, and who has 
raised a considerable fortune by artifice and 
injustice. However, I gained my point ! — 
it was a star and garter to me ; the matter 
was as follows : 

'* A poor man, the father of my Vestal, 
having by the sweat of his brow, during a 
course of many laborious years, saved a 
•mall sum of money, applied to this scribe 
to put it out to use for him : this was done^ 
and a bond given for the mone^ — ^t^^ 
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honest man, having no place in his cottage 
which he thought sufficiently secure, put 
it in a hole in the thatch, which had served 
instead dC a strong hox to keep his money. 
In this situation the hond remained till the 
time of receiving his interest drew nigh. 
But, alas ! the rain which had done no mis- 
chief to his gold, had found out his paper 
security, and had rotted it to ^eces !" It 
would he a difficult matter to paint the db-' 
tress of the old countryman upon this dis- 
covery ; — ^he came to me weeping, and 
begged my advice and assistance ! — it cut 
me to the heart \ 

Frame to yourself the picture of a man 
upwards of sixty years of age— who having 
with much penury, and more toil, with the 
addition of a small legacy, scraped together 
about fourscore pounds to support him in 
the infirmities of old age, and to be a little 
portion for his* child when he should be 
dead and gone — ^lost his little hoard at once 
— and, to aggravate his misfortune — ^by his 
own neglect and incaution. — ** If I was 
3\>un^, ^r, (said he,) my affliction would 

I sve been light and I might have ob« 

tained it again; but I have lost my 

comfort when I most wanted it ; my staff 
is taken from me when I cannot go alone ; 
and I have iiQl€biii%\s^ «i.\ft,^llEL (otare lile* 
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but the unwilling charity of a parish offi- 
cer." Never in my whole life did I wish 
to be rich, with so good a grace, as at this 
time ! What a luxury would it have been 
to have said to this afflicted fellow-creature, 
" There is thy money — go thy ways — and 
be at peace.*' 

But, alas ! the Shandy family were never 
much encumbered with money ; and I (the 
poorest of them all) could only assist him 
with good counsel; — ^but I did not stop 
here. 

I went myself with him to ••*•*, where, 
by persuasion, threats, and some art, which 
(by the by) in such a cause, and with 
such an opponent, was very justifiable — I 
sent my poor client back to his home, with 
his comfort and his bond restored to him. 
Bravo ! Bravo ! 

If a man has a right to be proud of any 
thing, — ^it is of a good action, done as it 
ought to be, without any base interest luric- 
ing at the bottom of it. 

LetUr yn,iohi» Fritnit. 

FOReiVElfESS OF INJURIES. 

It is the mild and quiet half of the world, 
who are generally outraged and borne down 
by the other half of it ; but in this they 
have the advantage, whateN^t y>« ^<^iA:Qai^ 
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of their wrongs, that pride stands not so 
watchful a sentinel over their forgiveness, 
as it does in the breasts of the fierce and 
froward; we should all of us, I believe, 
be more forgiving than we are, would the 
world but give us leave ; but it is apt to in- 
terpose its ill offices in remissions, especial- 
ly of this kind ; the truth is, it has its laws, 
to which the heart is not always a party ; 
and acts so like an unfeeling engine in all 
cases without distinction, that it requires 
all the firmness of the most settled human- 
ity to^>ear up against it. Sermon xviii. 

HAPPINESS. 

The great pursuit of man is afler happi- 
ness : it is the first and strongest desire of 
his nature ; — ^in every stage of his life, he 
searches for it as for hidden treasure ; courts 
it under a thgusand different shapes, — and 
though perpetually disappointed,— still per- 
sists, runs after and inquires for it afresh 
— asks every passenger who comes in his 
way. Who will shovo him any good 7 who 
will assist him in the attainment of it, or 
direct him to the discovery of this great 
end of all his wishes ? 

He is told by one, to search for it among 
the more gay and youthful pleasures of life, 
m scenes ol mu^ ^ti!^ ^^H^htlinets, where 
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bappineM ever presides, and is ever to be 
known by tbe joy and laugbter wbicb he 
will see at once painted in ber looks. A 
second, witb a graver aspect, points out to 
tbe costly dwellings wbicb pride and ex- 
travagance bave erected : — ^tells tbe inquir- 
er, tbat the object be is in search of inhab- 
its ^ere — tbat happiness lives only in com- 
pany witb tbe great, in the midst of much 
pomp and outward state, tbat be will easily 
find ber out by tbe coat of many colours 
she has on, and the great luxury aad ex- 
pense of equipage and furniture with which 
she always sits surrounded. 

The miser blesses God ! — wonders bow 
any one would mislead and wilfully put him 
upon so wrong a scent— Hionvinces him that 
happiness and extravagance never inhabit- 
ed under, tbe same roof; that, if he would 
not be disappointed in bis search, he must 
look into the plain and thrifty dwellings of 
the prudent man, who knows and under- 
stands the worth of money, and cautiously 
lays it up against an evil hour : that it is 
not tbe prostitution of wealth upon the pas- 
sions, or tbe parting with it at all, that consti- 
tutes happiness — ^but tbat it is the keeping 
it together, and tbe having and holding it 
flit to him and his heirs for ever« wblck 
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are the chief attributes that form this great 
idol of human wonhip, to which so mueli 
incense is offered up every day. 

The epicure, though he easily rectifies 
so gross a mistake, yet at the same time he 
plunges him, if possible, into a greater ; for 
hearing the object of his pursuit to be hap- 
piness, and knowing of no other happiness 
than what is seated immediately in his 
senses — he sends the inquirer there ; tells 
him 'tis vain to search elsewhere for it, than 
where Nature herself has placed it — in the 
indulgence and gratification of the appetites, 
which are given us for that end ; and, in a 
word~^if he will not take his opinion in the 
matter — he may trust the word of a much 
wiser man, who has assured us — that there 
is nothing better in this world, than that a 
man should eat and drink, and rejoice in 
his works, and make his soul enjoy good in 
labour : for that is his portion. 

To rescue him from this brutal ezperi 
ment — Ambition takes him by the hand, 
and carries him into the world, — shows 
him all the kingdoms of the earth, and the 
glory of them, — ^points out the many wajrsof 
advancing' his fortune, and raising himself 
to honour ,-«^lays before his voyes all the 
charms and bewitching temptationB of pofr- 
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er, tnd asks, if there can be any happiness 
in this world like that of being caressed, 
eoarted, flattered, and followed. 

To close all, the philosopher meets him 
bustling in the full career of his pursuit — 
stops him — tells him, if he is in search of 
happiness, he is far gone out of his way. 
That this deity has long been banished from 
ndse and tumults, where there was no rest 
found for her, and was fled into solitude far 
from all commerce of the world ; and, in a 
word, if he would find her, he must leave 
this busy and intriguing scene, and go back 
to that peaceful scene of retirement and 
books, from which he at first set out. 

In this circle too often does a man run, 
tries all experiments, and generally sits 
down wearied and dissatisfied with them all 
at last — in utter despair of ever accomplish- 
faig what he wants — nor knowing what to 
trust to after so many disappointments ; or 
where to lay the fault, whether in the in- 
capacity of his own nature, or in the insuf- 
ficiency of the enjoyments themselves. 

i. 



TRIBUTE or AFrECTION. 

My heart stops me to pay thee, my dear 
uncle Toby, once for all, the tribute I om^ 
dij goodness ; here \el me ^SknueXTst^ f^v& 
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aside, and kneel down upon the ground, 
whilst I am pouring forth the warmest sen* 
timents of love for thee, and veneration for 
the excellency of thy character, that ever 
virtue and nature Icindled in a nephew's 

bosom. Peace and comfort rest for ever 

more upon thy head ! — Thou enviedst no 
man*s comforts, insultedst no man's opin- 
ions. — ^Thou blackenedst no mitn's charac- 
ter, — devouredst no man's bread ; gently, 
with faithful Trim behind thee, didst thou 
amble round the little circle of thy pleas- 
ures, jostling no creature in the way : — for 
each one's sorrows thou hadst a tear, — for 
each man's need thou hadst a shilling. 
Whilst I am worth one, to pay a weeder, — 
thy path from thy door to thy bowling- 
green shall never be grown up — Whilst 
there is a rood and a half of land in the 
Shandy family, thy fortifications, my dear 
uncle Toby, shall never be demolished. 

TVittram Shattiy, vol. ii. 

POWER OF SLieBT INCIDENTS. 

It is curious to observe the triumph of 
slight incidents over the mind ; — and what 
incredible weight they have in forming and 
governing our opinions, both of men and 
things — ^tha.t trldes^ light as air, shall waft a 
belief Into i):ie soxiV^vgA ^^voX-NX tANsusbsPr^. 
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able within it, diat Euclid's demonstrationf , 
could they be brought to batter it in breach, 
ihould not all have power to overthrow it. 

Slumif/^ Tol. ii. 



CROSSES IN LIFE. 

Many, many are the ups and downs of 
life : fortune must be uncommonly gracious 
to that mortal who does not experience a 
great variety of them ; — ^though perhaps to 
these may be owing as much of our pleas- 
ures as our pains ; there are scenes of de- 
light in the vale as well as in the moun- 
tain; and the inequalities of nature may 
not be less necessary to please the eye — 
than the varieties of life to improve the 
heart. At best, we are but a short-sighted 
race of beings, with just light enough to 
discern our way. — To do that is our duty, 
and should be our care ; when a man has 
done this, he is 9afe ; the rest is of little 
consequenc e 

Cover his heaa with a turf or a stone, 

It Is all ODO; it is all one ! 

LttUr hr. te Mt FritmiM 



THE CONTRAST. 

Things are carried on in this world 
sometimes so contrary to all our reasonln^^ ^^ 
and the forming iprohi&AWV} ol vaM«iA<— 
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that even the race is not to tlie 8wift» nor 
the battle to the strong; — nsyi what is 
stranger still, nor yet bread to tha wiie^ 
who should least stand in want of it, — ^nor 
yet riches to the men of understanding, 
whom you would think best qualified to 
acquire them, — nor yet favour to men of 
skill, whose merit and pretences bid the 
fairest for it, — ^but that there are some se- 
cret and unseen workings in human afi^rs, 
which baffle all our endeavours, and turn 
aside the course of things in such a man- 
ner, — ^that the most likely causes disappoint 
and fail of producing for us the effect which 
we wish, and naturally expected from 
them. 

You will see a man, of whom were yoti 
to form a conjecture from the appearance 
of things in his favour, — ^you would say, 
was setting out in the world with the fair- 
est prospect of making his fortune in it ;— 
with all the advantages of birth to recom- 
mend him, of personal merit to speak for 
him, — and of friends to push him forwards : 
you will behold him, notwithstanding this, 
disappointed in every effect you might nat- 
urally have looked for from them ; every 
step he takes towards his advancement, 
0omeihing invisible shall pull him baek» 
some unfoTetteetL ^%\».^^ ^m^Toi^ tii^ ^er. 
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petually in his way, and keep diere. — In 
every applieafion ne makes— eome unto- 
ward circumstance shall blast it. — He shall 
rise early^ — late take rest, and eat the 
bread of carefulness, — ^yet some happier 
man shall rise up, and ever step in before 
him, and leave him struggling to t«e end of 
his life, in the very same place in which 
he first began. 

The history of a second shall in all re- 
spects be the contrast to this. He shall 
come into the world with the most unprom- 
ising appearance, — shall set forward with- 
out fortune, without friends — without ul- 
ents to procure him either the one or the 
other. Nevertheless you will see this 
clouded prospect brighten up insensibly, 
unaccountably before him; every thing 
presented in his way shall turn out beyond 
his expectations, in spite of that chain of 
unsurmountable difficulties which first 
threatened him,— time and chance shall 
open him a way, — a series of successful 
occurrences shall lead him by the hand to 
the summit of honour and fortune ; and, in a 
word, without giving him the pains of 
thinking, or the credit of projecting, it shall 
place him in a safe possession of all that 
tmliKkm could wish for. tem«ik^\\. 
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SELFISHNESS AND MEANNESS. 

That there are selfishness and meanness 
enough in the souls of one part of t^e world, 
to hurt the credit of the other part of it, is 
what I shall not dispute against; but to 
judge of the whole from this bad sample, 
and because one man is plotting, and artful 
in his nature ;— or, a second openly makes 
his pleasure or his profit the whole centre 
of all his designs ; — or, because a third 
9trait-hearted wretch sits confined within 
himself, — feels no misfortunes, but those 
which touch himself: to involve the whole 
race without mercy under such detested 
characters, is a conclusion as false as it is 
pernicious ; and were it in general to gain 
credit, could serve no end, but the rooting 
out of our nature all that is generous, and 
planting in the stead of it such an aversion 
to each other, as must untie the bands of 
society, and rob us of one of the greatest 
pleasures of it, the mutual communications 
of kind offices ; and by poisoning the foun- 
tain, rendering every thing suspected that 
flows through-it. Sermonrii. 

TICE NOT WITHOUT USE. 

The WvQB ot bad men are not widMmt 
ase, — and N?Vi«ix«H«t v\^^tA!^\& drawn. 
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not with a corrupt view to be admired, — 
but on purpose to be detected — it must ex- 
cite such a horror against vice, as will 
strike indirectly the same good impression. 
And though it is painful to the last degree 
to paint a man in the shades which his vices 
have cast upon him, yet, when it serves 
this end, it carries its own excuse with it. 

oSTMOK ix. 

torick's opinion of oravitt. 

Sometimes, in his wild way of talking, 
he would say, that gravity was an arrant 
scoundrel ; and, he would add, of the most 
dangerous kind too, — ^because a sly one ; 
and that he verily believed, more honest, 
well-meaniug people were bubbled out of 
their goods and money by it in one twelve- 
month, than by pocket-picking and shop- 
lifting in seven. In the uiked temper 
which a merry heart discovered, he would 
■ay, there was no danger, — ^but to itself:— 
whereas the very essence of gravity was 
design, and consequently deceit ;— *twas a 
taught trick to gain credit of the world for 
more sense and knowledge than a man was 
worth ; and that, with all its pretensions, 
—it was no better, but often worse, than 
what a French wit had long ago defined it, 
8 
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TiMntoC air 

itiny ^tm taring rha 

Ttmf : rooL Chiasm ta 7: 

mnn. 

fiah^ having had 6VEE7 I'oot a& it t» 
orer ii^akin, jad hu (SL^cniatiat to 
afrmh. irhen. a* had. .liiBaac i^pit tD that 
of il, hy Obadiab'3 j p auii^. ttaa (iaor ta 
qiMrint him tfa* &mily waa oui of 
»kt ti> aak wfaatfaor ha mi^rht 
^dat coMb-faona eari3f India] 
rnle in <tearek<if aama.^ — ^Wltfaail my 
0!>a(iiaH, Mid mj tosher (gnnniiii^ hia, 
my) — take die eoacb-bone, and 
— fint fee waota a ^ba^paat 
flfhuA'nh, — PiMT flreatorel aud mj 
ttihy, Vtbnslk^ Ae aoce back a^am, 
otflftK ^ oidMtk, Jhnk ride Ae Seofedk 
htft^n, ciaeCh i4^ luSier kaftOjw — ^He caa- 
riM hear a saddle upon hia back^qiiotib Obar 
dlih, for tha wbde worid^— The deril's im 
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diat hone; then take Patriot^ cried lay 
father ; and shut the door.— Patriot is 
sold, said Obadiah. Here's for you ! cried 
my father, makiug a pause, and looking in 
my uncle Toby's face, a& if the thing had 
not been a matter of fact.-— Your worship 
ordered me to sell him last April, said Oba- 
diah. — Then go on foot for your pains, cried 

my father 1 had much rather walk than 

ride, said Obadiah, shutting the door. 

What plagues ! cried my fother, going 
on with his calculation. — But the waters 
are out, said Obadiah, opening the door 
again. 

Till that moment, my father, who had a 
map of Sanson's, and a book of the post- 
roads before him, had kept his hand upon 
the head of his compasses, with one foot of 
them fixed upon Nevers, the last stage he 
had paid for — purposing to go on from that 
point with his journey and calculation, at 
soon as Obadiah quitted the room : but this 
second attack of Obadiah's, in opening the 
door, and laying the whole country under 
water, was too much.— He let go his com- 
passes—or rather, with a mixed motion be- 
tween accident and anger, he threw them 
upon the table : and then there was noth- 
ing for him tP do, but to return back to Car- 
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lais, sfAe many others,) as wise as he had 
set out THttram Skmidg, vol. iU. 

REFLECTION UPON MAN. 

When I reflect upon man, and take a 
view of that dark side of him which repre- 
sents his life as open to so many causes of 
trouble — when I consider how oft we eat 
the bread of affliction, and that we are born 
to it, as to the portion of our inheritance — 
when one runs over the catalogue of all the 
cross reckonings and sorrowful items with 
which the heart of man is over-charged, 
*tis wonderful by what hidden resources 
the mind is enabled to stand it out, and bear 
itself up, as it does, against the impositions 
laid upon our nature. ibid. vol. ii . 

EJACULATION. 

Time wastes too fast; every letter I 
trace tells me with what rapidity life fol- 
lows my pen ; the days and hours of it, 
more precious, my dear Jenny, than the 
rubies about thy neck, are flying over our 
heads like light clouds of a windy day, 
never tq return more — every thing presses 
on — whilst thou art twisting that lock,— 
see ! it grows gray ; and every time I kiss 
thy hand to bid adieu, and every absence 
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which follows it, are preludes to that eter- 
nal separation which we are shortly to 
make. TViffrmi aicMiy, voL ir. 

LIFE OF MAir. 

What is the life of man ! Is it not to shift 
from side to side ? — from sorrow to sor- 
row ? — to button up one cause of vexation, 
^and unbutton another ? nid. toI. iL 

trim's explanation of the fifth 
commandment. 

— — Pr'ythee, Trim, quoth my father, 
What dost thou mean by honouring thy 
father and thy mother 7 

Allowing them, an't please your honour, 
three half-pence a day out of my pay when 
they grow old. — And didst thou do that. 
Trim ? said Yorick. — He did, indeed, re- 
plied my uncle Toby — Then, Trim, said 
Yorick, springing out of his chair, and tak- 
ing the corporal by the hand, thou art the 
best commentator upon that part of the 
Decalogue *, and I honour thee more for it. 
Corporal Trim, than if thou hadst a hand in 
the Talmud itself. na, roi. m. 

HEALTH. 

O blessed health ! diou art above all 
gold and treasure *, 'tis l^ou ^nYiA voSasv"^ 
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the soul, — and openest all its powers to re- 
ceive instractioii, and to relish yirtue.— - 
He that has thee has little more to wish 
for ! and he that is so wretched as to want 
thee, — wants every thing with thee. 

TMatrant Shandy, vol. iii. 

SOLITUDE. 

Crowded towns and husy societies may 
delight the unthinking, and the gay — but 
solitude is the best nurse of wisdom. 

In solitude the mind gains strength, and 
learns to lean upon herself : in the world it 
seeks or accepts of a few treacherous sup- 
ports — the feigned compassion of one — the 
flattery of a second — the civilities of a third 
— the friendship of a fourth — they all de- 
ceive, and bring the mind back to retire- 
ment, reflection, and books. 

Letter haxiL 

FLATTERY. 

Delicious essence ! how refreshhig art 
thou to nature ! how strongly are all its 
powers and all its weaknesses on thy side ! 
how sweetly dost thou mix with the blood, 
and help it through the most difficult and 
tortuous passages to the heart. 

SentuRMtaUoMrMy. 
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POEeiTENESS. 

The brave only know how to forgive ; — 
It is the most refined and generous pitch of 
virtue human nature can arrive at.— Cow- 
ards have done good and icind actions, — 
cowards have even fought, nay, sometimes, 
even conquered ; but a coward never for- 
gavow — It is not in his nature ;— the power 
of doing it flows only from a strengUi and 
greatness of soul, conscious of its own force 
and security, and above the little tempta- 
tions of resenting every fruitless attempt to 
interrupt its happiness. Seruon xii. 

FAVOURS. 

In returning favours, we act differently 
from what we do in conferring them : in 
the one case, we simply consider what is 
best, — in the other, what is most accepta- 
ble. The reason is, that we have a right 
to act according to our own ideas of what 
will do the party most good, in the case 
where we bestow a favour ;— but where 
we return one, we lose this right, and act 
according to his conceptions who has oblig- 
ed us, and endeavour to repay in such a 
manner as we think it most likely to be ac- 
oepted In discharge of the obligation. 
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RUSTIC FELICITY. 

Many are the silent pleasures of the hon- 
est peasant* who rises cheerfully to his la- 
hour : — ^look intr his dwelling, — where the 
scene of every happiness chiefly lies :• 
has the same domestic endearments,- 
much joy and comfort in his children, and 
as flattering hopes of their doing well, — to 
enliven his hours and glad his heart, as yoa 
could conceive in the most affluent station. 
— And I make no doubt, in general, hut if 
the true account of his joys and sufferings 
were to he balanced with those of his bet- 
ters, — that the upshot would prove to be 
little more than this,— that the rich man 
had the more meat, — ^but the poor man the 
better stomach ; the one had more luxury, 
— more able physicians to attend and set 
him to rights ; — ^the other more health and 
soundness in his bones, and less occasion 
for their help ; that, after these two arti- 
cles betwixt them were balanced, — in all 
other things they stood upon a level : — fliat 
tlie sun shines as warm, — the air blows as 
fresh, — and the earth breathes as fragrant 
upon the one as the other ; and that they 
have an equal share in all the beauties and 
real beneto of nature. Strmam xUv. 
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DIFFERENCE IN MEN. 

Poverty, exile, loss of fame or friends^ 
the death of children, the dearest of all 
pledges of a man's happiness, make not 

equal impressions upon every temper. 

You will see one man undergo, with scarce 
the expense of a sigh, what another, in 
the bitterness of his soul, would go mourn- 
ing for all his life long : — nay, a hasty 
word, or an unkind look, to a soft and ten- 
der nature, will strike deeper than a sword 
to the hardened and senseless. — If those 
reflections hold true with regard to misfor- 
tunes, — they are the same with regard to 
enjoyments : — we are formed differently, 
—and have different tastes and perceptions 
of things; by the force of habit, education, 
or a particular cast of mind, — it happens 
that neither the use or possession of tho 
same enjoyments and advantages produce 
the same happiness and contentment;— 
but that it differs in every man almost 
according to his temper and complexion : so 
that the self-same happy accidents in life, 
which give raptures to the choleric or san- 
guine man, shall be received with indiffer- 
ence by the cold and phlegmatic ; — and ic 
oddly perplexed are the accounts of bollbL 
human happiness «nd mV&er^ Vxl V^ka ^^^^ 
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— that trifles, light as air, shall be able to 
malce the hearts of some men sing for joy ; 
— at the same tiipe that others, with real 
blessings and advantages, without the pow- 
er of using them, have their hearts heavy 
and discontented. 

Alas ! if the principles of contentment 

are not within us the height of station 

or worldly grandeur will as soon add a cu- 
bit to a man*s stature as to his happiness. 

SerwunjUv, 

AGAINST HASTY OPINION. 

There are numbers of circumstances 
which attend every action of a man's life, 
which can never come to the knowledge 
of the world, — yet ought to be known, and 
well weighed, before sentence, with any 

justice, can be passed upon him. A man 

may have different views, and a different 
sense of things from what his judges have ; 
and what he understands and feels, and 
what passes within him, may be a secret 

treasured up deeply there for ever. A 

man, through bodily infirmity, or some 
complexional defect, which, perhaps, it is not 
in his power to correct, may be subject to 
inadvertencies, — ^to starts,— and unhappy 
turns oi tem^t \\v^ tc^vj \le open to snaret 
ne is not aVw«:^^ ««w^ ^^\ ^x^'^aw^'sftjLVjr 
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good circumstancesy which, if wise 
ly extracted, are sufficient for the purpose 
he wants them — that is, to make him con- 
tented, and, if not happy, at least resigned. 

XT. 



EYII.8. 

Unwillingly does the mind digest the 
OTils prepared for it by others ; — ^for those 
we prepare ourselves, — we eat but the 
fruit which we have planted and watered : 
— a shattered fortune, — a shattered frame, 
so we have but the satisfaction of shatter- 
mg them ourselves, pass naturally enough 
into the habit, and, by the ease with which 
they are both done, they save the specta- 
tor a world of pity : but for those, like Ja- 
cob's, brought upon him by the hands from 
which he looked for all his comforts, — the 
avarice of a parent, — the unkiiulness of a 
relation, — the ingratitude of a child, they 
are evils which leave a scar ; besides, as 
they hang over the heads of all, and there- 
fore may fall upon any ;— every looker-on 
has an interest in the tragedy ; — but then 
we are apt to interest ourselves no other- 
wise, than merely as the incidents them- 
selves strike our passions, without carrying 
the lesson further : — in a word — w« y««Si^ 
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ize notbing ^-^fre sigli — we wipe ftway 
the tear,— and there enda the atory of mia- 
ery, and the moral with it Strwum r*"- 



OFFRESSION. 

Solomon aays. Oppression will make a 
wise man mad. — ^What will it do, then, to a 
tender and ingenuoas heart, which feels it- 
self neglected, — ^too full of reverence for 
the author of its wrongs to complain? — 
See, it sits down in silence, robbed, by dis- 
couragements, of all its natural powers to 
please, — ^bom to see others loaded with ca- 
resses — in some uncheery comer it noar- 
ishes its discontent, and with a weight 
upon its spirito, which its little stock of for- 
titude is not able to withstand, — ^it droops 

and pines away. Sad victim of caprice ! 

Sermon xsdi 

m 

VIRTUE AND VICE. 

Whoever considers the state and condi- 
tion of human nature, and, upon this view, 
how much stronger the natural motives are 
to virtue than to vice, would expect to find 
the world much better than it is, or ever 
has been ; — for who would suppose the 
generality of mankind to betray so much 
^olly, as to act ^^'dkvst the common interest 



There U do project to which the wbals 

race of mankiod ia so nolverBally a bubble, 
IS to OiaX of being tbaughl nUe : and the 
■ffectatioD of it is so visible, in men of all 
eomplc'iong, that you ever; day gee aome 
one or other no very solicltoua to eatabliah 
the character, aa not to allow himself tei- 
alire lo do llie things which fairly win it : — 
eipending more art and stratagem to appear 
■0 In the eye* of the norld, than nhat 
would suffice to make him so in truth. 

It ia owing to the force of this desire, 
that you see, in general, there is no injury 
touches a man so sensibly, as au insult 
upon his pans and capiicity : lei] a man of 
other defects, that he wants learning, in- 
dustry or application, — he will hear your 

reproof wiUi patience. Nay, you may 

go &rther ; lake him in a proper Beaton, 
you may tax hU moral), you may tell hits 
he Is Irregular In hie conduct, passion- 
ate or revengefiil in hla nature, — looae is 
hia principles ; — deliver It with the gentle- 
neu of a friend, — possibly he will not-vnl^ 
bear with you, — bu\,^^^1^^'V'^'^>^^'*^ 
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thank you for your lecture, and promise a 
reformation : ^but hint, — ^hint but a de- 
fect in his intellectuals, — touch but that 
sore place, — from that moment you are 
locked upon as an enemy sent to torment 
him before his time, and in return may 
reckon upon his resentment and ill-will for 
ever : so that, in general, you will find it 
safer to tell a man he is a knave than a 

fool, and stand a better chance of being 

forgiven, for proving he has been wanting 
in a point of common honesty, than a point 

of common sense. Strange souls that 

we are ! as if to live well was not the 

greatest argument of wisdom ; and as 

if what reflected upon our morals did not 
most of all reflect upon our understand- 
ings ! Sermon xxW. 

COKPORAI. trim's REFLECTIONS ON 
DEATH. 

My young master in London is dead ! 
said Obadiah. A green satin night-gown 
of my mother's, which had been twice 
scoured, was the first idea which Obadiah*8 
exclamation brought into Susannah's head. 
Then, quoth Susannah, we must all go into 
mourning — Oh ! 'twill be the death of my 
poor mistress, m^& Susannah. — ^My motli- 
er*B wVio\o "w^x^w^i^ 10^syw^\ ^Wtaat v 
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IMm, that tha ndiE*l moUture ii nothing 
In the world but ditch-water — end that the 
mdUal heat, of tbo«e who can go to the 
expense of it, Is burnt brandy — the radical 
heat and mmsture of & private man, m' 
pleise your honours, is notb'ni; but ditch- 
water — and a dram of Geneva and gi»e 

UB but enough of it, with a pipe of tobacco, 
to give us spirits, and drive away the va- 
pours — we linow not what it is to fear 
death. 

I am at a loss, Captain Shandy, quoth 
Doctor Slop, to determine in which branch 
of learning your servant shines moat, wheth- 
er in physiology or divinity. — Slop bad not 
forgot Trim's comment upon the sermon. 

It is but an hour ago, replied Yorick, 
rioce the corporal was examined in the lat- 
ter, and pasted muster with great honour. 

The radical heat and moisture, quoth 
Doctor Slop, turning to my father, you 
must know, is the basis end foundation of 
our being — ai the root of a tree is the source 
and principle of its vegetation, it ii inherent 
Id the weds of all animals, and may be 
preeerved sundry ways, but principally, in 
My opinion, by ceiuvbttanliaU, impri 

mcmM, and oecludenl*. Now this 

poor fellow, continued Doctor Slop, (irini- 
Inf to the corporal, haa ^u& \hn 'ciuAal'Nn'b 
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to have heard some superficial empiric JKs- 

course upon this nice point ^That he 

has, said my father. Very likely, 

said my uncle. I'm sure of it, quoth 

Tl^>rick. TVistraM Shandyy vol. iii. 

SOCIETY. 

Notwithstanding all we meet with in 
books, in many of which, no doubt, there 
are a good many handsome things said upon 
the sweets of retirement, &c. — ^yet still **ii 
is not good for man to be alone .*" nor can 
all which the cold-hearted pedant stiins our 
cars with upon the subject, ever give one 
answer of satisfaction to the mind ; in the 
midst of the loudest vauntings of philosophy. 
Nature will have her yearnings for society 
and friendship ; — a good heart wants some 
object to be kind to — and the best parts of 
our blood, and the purest of our spirits, suf- 
fer most under the destitution. 

Let the torpid monk seek heaven com- 
fortless and alone God speed him ! For 

my own part, I fear, I should never so find 
the way : let me be wise and religious-— 
but let me be man : wherever thy provi- 
dence places me, or whatever be the road 
I take to get to thee — give me some com- 
panion in my Journey, bo it only to remai^ 
to, how our 8\iaAo^% \«iv^«ci «& ^% traxL 
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goes down; — to whom I may say. How 
fresh is the face of Nature ! How sweet 
the flowers of the field ! How delicious 
are these fruits ! senium xriii. 

DISSATISFACTION. 

I pity the men whose natural pleasures 
are hurdens, and who fly from joy (as these 
splenetic and morose souls do) as if it was 
really an evil in itself. Sermon xxii. 

SORROW AND HEAVINESS Or HEART. 

If there is an evil in tliis world, *tis sor- 
row and heaviness of heart — The loss of 
goods,— of health, of eoronets and mitres, 
are only evils as they occasion sorrow ; — 
take that out — the rest is fancy, and dwell- 
eth only in the head of man. 

Poor, unfortunate creature that he is ! as 
if the causes of anguish in the heart were 
not enow — ^but he must fill up the measure 
with those of caprice ; and not only walk 
in a vain shadow, — but disquiet himself in 
Tain too.« 

We are a restless set of beings ; and as 
we are likely to continue so to the end of 
the world, — the best we can do-in it, is to 
make the same use of this part of our char- 
acter, which wise men do of other bad pro- 
pensities — when they fiikdtXi^^ cMsaRkV^w^- \ 
9 
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quer them, — ^ihey endeayour, at least, to 

divert them into good channels. 

If therefore we must be a solicitous race 

of self-tormentors, let us drop the common 

objects which make us so, and, for God's 

sake, be solicitous only to live we 1. 

Sermon xxxx » 

ROOTED OPINION NOT EASILY 
ERADICATED. 

How difficult you will find it to convince 

a miserly heart, that any thing is good 

which is not profitable ! or a libertine one, 

that any thing is bad, which is pleasant ! 

Sermon xxiii. 

DEATH. 

There are many instances of men, who 
have received the news of death with the 
greatest ease of mind, and even entertain- 
ed the thoughts of it with smiles upon their 

countenances ; and this, either from 

strength of spirits and l^e natural cheerful- 
ness of their temper, — or that they knew 
the world, and cared not for it—or expect- 
ed a bettec — yet thousands of good men, 
with all the helps of philosophy, and against 
all the aas\iTaiic^% of a well-spent life, that 
'he change m>\s.V \i^ \a '^^^ ^RsftMnt, — 
upon the apptoa-tVoV ^^^^»\«s^ ^^SWvia^^ 
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ed towards this world, and wanted spirits 
and resolution to bear Uie shock of a sepa- 
ration from it for ever Strwum zriii. 



SORROW. 

Sweet is the look of sorrow for an of- 
fence, in a heart determined never to com- 
mit it more ! upon that altar only could 

1 offer up my wrongs. Sermon xviii. 

8IMPLICITT. 

Simplicity is the ^reat friend to nature , 
and if I would be proud of any thing in this 
silly world, it should be of this honest alli- 
ance. Sermon xxiv. 

COVETOUSNESS. 

To know truly what it is, we must know 
what masters it serves ; — they are many, 
and of various casts and humours, — and 
each one lends it something of its own 
complexional tint and character 

This, I suppose, may be the cause that 
there is a greater and more whimsical mys- 
tery in the love of money, than in the dark- 
est and most nonsensical problem that ever 
was pored on. 

Even at the best, and when the passion 
feems to seek something more IKvol V^ti«%. \^ 
imiisemeDt^ — ^there i» VitA* — 'N«rj YN^-A 
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fear, to be ssid iat its humanity .—It mwy 
he a sport to the miser, — but consider ,•?— It 
must l>e death and destruction to others. 
— ^Th^ moment this sordid humour begins 
to govern — farewell all honest and natural 
affection ! farewell, all he owes to parents, 
to children, to friends ! — how fast the obli- 
gations vanish ! see — ^he is now stripped of 
all feelings whatever : the shrill cry of 
justice — and the low lamentation of humble 
distress, are notes equally beyond his com- 
pass. Eternal Grod ! see ! — ^he passes by 

one whom thou hast just bruised, without 
one pensive reflection : — he enters the 
cabin of the widow whose husband and 
child thou hast taken to thyself, — exacts 
his bond, without a sigh ! — Heaven ! ii I 
am to be tempted — ^let it be by glory, — by 
ambition, — by some generous and manly 
vice : if I must fall, let it be by some pas- 
sion which thou hast planted in my nature, 
which shall not harden my heart, but leave 
me room at last to retreat, and come back 

to thee ! S^raoiiziz. 



HUMILITY. 

He that is little in his own eyes, is litfle 
too in his desires, and consequently moder- 
ate in YiVa '^wn^xW. tk\ ^«vdl\ like another 
man be mw^ ^^^\tL\&& ^vsotss^n* ve^Nssiik^ 
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fte point he aimed at ; — but that u all, — 
he lo8e« not himself, — ^he loses not his hap- 
piness and peace of mind with it :^'eyen 
the contentions of the humble man are 

mild and placid. Blessed characters ! 

when such a one is thrust back, who does 
iiot pity him ? when he falls, who would 

not stretch out a hand to raise him up ? 

Sermon xxv. 

PATIENCE AND CONTENTMENT. 

Patience and Contentment, — which, like 
the treasure hid in the field, for which a 
man sold all he had to purchase — is of that 
price that it cannot be had at too great a 
purchase, since without it the best condi- 
tion in life cannot make us happy, — and 
with it, it is impossible we should be miser- j 
able even in the worst. Sermon xv. 

HUMILITY CONTRASTED WITH PRIDE. , 

When we reflect upon the character of 
Humility, — we arc apt to think it stands | 
the most naked and defenceless of all vir- | 
tues whatever, — the least able to support | 
its claims against the insolent antagonist 
who seems ready to bear him down, and all 
opposition which such a temper can make. | 

Now, if we consider him as ttandlous^ "^ 
MhoBg — no doubt. In %\\c^ %. cma^Ya ^^^ 
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be overpowered and trampled upon by hi» 
opposer ; — ^but if we consider the meek and 
lowly man, as he is — fenced and guarded 
by the love, the friendship, and wishes of 
all mankind, — that the other stands alone, 
hated, discountenanced, without one true 
friend or hearty well-wisher on his side : — 
when this is balanced, we shall have reason 
to change our opinion, and be convinced 
that the humble man, strengthened with 
such an alliance, is far from being so over- 
matched as at first sight he may appear : — 
nay, I believe one might venture to go fur- 
ther, and engage for it, that in all such 
cases where real fortitude and true person- 
al courage were wanted, he is much more 
likely to give proof of it ; and I would soon- 
er look for it in such a temper than in that 
of his adversary. Pride may make a man 
violent, — ^but Humility will make him 
firm : — and which of the two do you think 
likely to come off with honour ? — ^he who 
acts from the changeable impulse of heated 
blood, and follows the uncertain motions of 
his pride and fury ;— or the man who stands 
cool and collected in himself ; — who goy- 
erns his resentments, instead of being goy- 
erned by them, and on every occasion acts 
upon tbe a\e^<^'^ \&59iQLN«& qC principle and 

duty? 
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Tith r«|»rd t» the provocBtloni uid of- 
fences, wbich xre uORTOidBbly happening 
to B man la his commerce wilh tbe world, 

Uke It >■ 1 rule, la a man's pride U, 

— so ii always his displeasure ; u the opin- 
ion of himself rises, —so does the injury, — 
BO does his resenlment : 'li> this which 
^veB ed|^ and force to the inalrument 
which has strut:k him,— and excites that 
beat in (he wound which renders It Idcu- 

See how diflerent Ihe case .s with Ihe 
bumble man : one half of these painful con- 
flicts he actually escapes ; Ihe other part 
falls lightly on him : he provokes no man 
by contempt ; thrusts himself forward as 
the marli of no man's envy ; so that he cuts 
Oirihe first fretful occasions of the greatest 
part of these evils ; nnd for (hose in which 
tbe passions of others would involve him, 
like Ihe humble shrub in Ihe valley, gen- 
tly gives way, anJ searce feels the Injury 
of those itormj encounters which rend the 
proud cedar, and tear it up by its roots. 



Beanty baa to many chams, one knowi 
not bow to speak agatiut U.\ vb& iftivc'V. 
bifVMW thU B fnc«{ttV ft^wn \» '*^»\•*S^- 
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tatioii of a virtuous soul, when the bemity 
of the face speaks out the modesty and hii^ 
mility of the mind, and the justness of ihm 
proportion raises our thoughts up to tiie 
heart and wisdom of the great Creator, 
something may be allowed ' it, — and some*> 
thing to the embellishments which set it 
off; — and yet, when the whole apology is 
read, — it will be found, at last, that Beauty, 
like Truth, never is so glorious as when it 
goes the plainest. Sermon xzhr. 

WISDOM. 

Lessons of wisdom have never socli 
power over us, as when they are wrought 
into the heart through the ground-woiiE of 
a story which engages the passions : is It 
that we are like iron, and must first be 
heated before we can be wrought upon ? 
or, is the heart so in lovtf with deceit, that 
where a true report will not reach it, wra 
must cheat it with a fable, in order to eomt 
at the truth ? 



HUNGER. 

Of all the terrors of nature, that of one 
day or other dying by hunger, is the great- 
est ; and it is wisely wove into our frame 
to awaken man V> VoAxuXrs^^nd call forth 
his talents •, «a!^ VJhswi^^^ «fcwa.\» ^g^ ^«, 
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earelenly, sporting with it as we do with 
other terrors, — yet, he that sees this ene- 
my fairly, and in his most frightAil shape, 
will need no long remonstrance to make 
him turn out of the way to avoid him. 



/ 



DISTRESS. 

Nothing so powerfully calls home the 
mind as distress : the tense fibre then re- 
laxes,— the soul retires to itself, — sits 
pensive and susceptible of right impres- 
sions. If we have a friend, 'tis then we 
think of him ; if a benefactor, at that mo- * 
ment all his kindnesses press upon our 
Ulind. Sermon xx. 

IMPOSTURE. 

What a problematic set of creatures does 
simulation make us ! who would divine 
that — that anxiety and concern, so visible 
in the airs of one half of that great assem- 
bly, should arise from nothing else, but 
that the other half of it may think them to 
be men of consequence, penetration, parts, 
and conduct ? What a noise amongst the 
claimants about it! Behold Humility, 
out of mere pride ; — and Honesty, almost 
out of knavery : — Chastity never once In 
harm's way ; and Coat%fja^\^^ %%^pB&^> 
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he any do wumj things whi^ | 
are wrong in thenwelTe*, and yet be inno- 
cent; — at least an object rather to be pitied, 
tfnn ce n s o red with seyeii ty and ill-will. 
T hese are «fifficalties which stand in 
erery one's way in the forming a judgment 
of the characters of others. SawmnsHt, 



VAWITT. 

Vanity bids all her sons to be generous and 
brave, and her daughters to be chaste and 
courteous. — But why do we want her in- 
ctructions ? Ask the comedian, who is 
taught a part he feels not Sermon xvil. 

AFFECTED HONESTY. 

Look out of your door, — take notice of 
that man : see what disquieting, intriguing 
and shifting, he is content to ^ through, 
merely to be thought a man of plain-deal- 
ing — three grains of honesty would save 
him all this trouble — alas ! he has them 
not Sermon xvH. 

AFFECTED PIETY. 

Behold a second, under a show of plety^ 
hiding the impurities of a^ d«\^%»\^V%fk V&% v 
—lit is jost entering liii^ >awaw^ tK ^^\ 
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would he were more pure-— or le^ pioui ; 
— ^but then he could not gain his point 

I SflmumzriL 

AFFECTED SANCTITT. 

Observe a third going on almost in the 
same track : with what an inflexible sancti- 
tude of deportment he sustains himself as 
he advances — every line in his face writes 
abstinence ; — every stride looks like a check 
upon his desires : see, I beseech you, how 
he is cloaked up with sermons, prayers, 
and sacraments ; and so bemuffled with the 
externals of religion, that he has not a hand 
to spare for a worldly purpose ; — ^he has ar- 
mour at least — Why does he put it on ? Is 
there no serving God without all this ? 
Must the garb of religion be extended so 
wide, to the danger of its rending ? Yes, 
truly, or it will not hide the secret — and 
what is th^ ' — That the saint has no reli- 
gion at all. Sernum xfii 

OSTENTATIOUS GENEROSITT. 

-But here comes Generosity ; — giy- 



ing — ^not to a decayed artist — ^but to the 
arts and sciences themselves,— —See ! — ^he 
builds not a tKamber on the wcUl apart for 
the jprophet ; \^\iV ^V;^^ v2cv<»a>\a and col- 
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they will magnify his name ! 'tis in capitals 
already ; the first, the highest, in the gild- 
ed rent-roll of every hospital and asylum. 
-—One honest tear, shed in private over 
the unfortunate, is worth it all. 

ztU 



OPINION. 

We are perpetually in such engagements 
and situations, that 'tis our duties to speak 
what our opinions are — but €rod forbid that 
this should ever be done but from its best 
motive — the sense of what is due to virtue, 
governed by discretion, and the utmost fel- 
low-feeling : were we to go on otherwise, 
beginning with the great broad cloak of 
hypocrisy, and so down through all its lit- 
tle trimmings and facings, tearing away 
without mercy all that looked seemly, — we 
fhould leave but a tattered world of it. 

80nR«»zvii. 

DEFAMATION. 

Does humanity clothe and educate the 

unknown orphan ? Poverty, thou hast 

DO genealogies ; — See ! is he not the father 
of the child ? Thus do we rob heroes of 
the best part of their glory — their virtue 
Take away the motive o(lVi« V!.V^^^>\Nsi^^ 
Bwj all that is iroTtlki YiviVi^^ \»> >^ — 
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wrest it to ungenerous ends, you load the 
virtuous man who did it with i*famy :— 
undo it all — I beseech you, give him back 
his honour, — restore the jewel you have 
taken from him — replace him in the eye 
of the world — 

It is too late. Senium xvii. 

RELIGION. 

There are no principles but those of reli- 
gion to be depended on in cases of real dis- 
tress ; and these are able to encounter the 
worst emergencies, and to bear us up, un- 
der all the changes and chances to which 
our life is subject. Sermon xv. 

ELOQUENCE. 

Great is the power of eloquence ; but 
never is it so great as when it pleads along 
with nature, and the culprit is a child 
strayed from his duty, and returned to it 
again with tears. Serman^x. 

GENEROSITY. 

Generosity sorrows as much for the over- 
matched, as Pity herself does. Sermon, zx. 

CORPORAL trim's DEFINITION OF RAB« 
1 lutet, W^ ^\«waR^ ^W«^««^\54^X«^83^ 
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proeession ! her red damask, — ^her orange 
tawny, — her white and yellow lustrings, — 
her brown taffeta, — ^her bone-laced caps, 
her bed-gowns, — and comfortable under- 
petticoats. — Not a rag was left behind. — 
No, — she will never look up again, said 
Susannah. 

We had a fat, foolish scullion — my fa- 
ther, I think, kept her for her simplicity ; — 
she had been all autumn struggling with a 

dropsy. He is dead ! — said Obadiah, he 

is certainly dead ! — So am not I, said the 
foolish scullion. 

^-Here is sad news. Trim ! cried Susan- 
nah, wiping her eyes, as Trim stepped into 

the kitchen. Master Bobby is dead ai)d 

buried, — the funeral was an interpolation 
of Susannah's — we shall have all to go into 
mourning, said Susannah. 

I hope not, said Trim ! — You hope not ! 

cried Susannah earnestly. The moun^ 

ing ran not into Trim's head, whatever u 
did in Susannah's. — I hope — said Trim, 
explaining himself, I hope in God the news 
is not true. — I heard the letter read with 
my own ears, answered Obadiah. Oh! 

he*f dead, said Susannah As sure, said 

die scullion, as I am alive. 

I lament for him from my heart and my 
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soul, said Trim» fetching a sigh — ^Poor ctmi- 
ture ! — poor boy ! — ^poor gentleman ! 

— He was alive last Whitsuntide, eaid 
the coachman. — Whitsuntide! alas! cried 
Trim, extending his right arm, and fidling 
instantly into the same attitude in which 
he read the sermon, — what is Whitsuntidet 
Jonathan, (for that was the coachman's 
name,) or Shrovetide, or any tide, or time 
paat, to this ? Are we not here now, con- 
tinued the corporal, (striking &e end of his 
stick perpendicularly upon the floor, so as 
to ^ive an idea of health and stability) — and 
are we not — ^(dropping his hat upon the 
ground) gone ! in a moment ! ' Twaa In- 
I finitely striking ! Susannah burst into a 
I flood of tears. — We are not stocks and 
I stones. — ^Jonathan, Obadiah, the cook-maid, 
all melted. The foolish, fat scullion her- 
self, who was scouring a fish-kettle upon 
her knees, was roused with it — The whole 
kitchen crowded about the corporal. 

— To us, Jonathan, who know not what 
want or care is, — who live here in the ser- 
vice of two of the best of masters — (bating 
in my own case his majesty. King William 
III., whom I had the honour to serve both 
in Ireland and Flanders) — I own it, that 
from Whitsuntide to within three weeks of 
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Christmafl, — 'tis like nothing; ^but to 

thoB6, Jonathan, who know what death is, 
and what havoc and destruction he can 
make, before a man can wheel about, — 'tis 
like a whole age. — O Jonathan! 'twould 
make a good-natured man's heart bleed, to 
consider (continued the corporal, standing 
perpendicularly) how low many a brave 
•and upright fellow haft been laid since that 
time ! — And trust me, Susy, added the cor- 
poral, turning to Susannah, whose eyes 
were swimming in water — ^before that time 
comes round again, — many a bright eye 
will be dim. Susannah placed it to the 
right side of the page — she wept — ^but she 
courtesied too. Are we not, continued Trim, 
looking still at Susannah, — are ¥0b not like 
a flower of the field — a tear of pride stole 
in betwixt every two tears of humiliation 
-—else no tongue could have described Su- 
sannah's affliction — ^is not all flesh grass ? 
TIs clay,— 'tis dirt — They all looked di- 
rectly at the scullion, — the scullion had 
Just been scouring a fish-ketUe-^— It was 
not fair. 

-—What is the finest face that ever man 
looked at ! — I could hear Trim talk so for 
ever, cried Susannah — what is it ! (Susan* 
nah laid her hand upon Ti\io?% ^<(sv:\^«^i — 
bat corruption ? Subixkii»2IiXo(^>^^^ 
10 
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— ^Now I lore jtm for tiiis — and 'tis tiie 
delicious miztore within you, which makes 
you, dear creatures, what yoiti are— And 
he who hates you for it — all I can say of 
the matter is — that he has either a pump- 
kin for his head— or a pippin for his heart, 
and whenever he is dissected, it will he 
found so. 

For my own part, I declare it, that out 
of doors, I value not death at all : — not tiiis 
. . . added the corporal, snapping his fingers, 
— ^but with an air which no one but die 
corporal could have given to the sentiment 
In battle, I value death not this . . . and 
let him not take me cowardly, like poor Joe 

Gibbins, in scouring his gun. What is 

he ? At pull of a trigger a push of a 

bayonet an inch this way or that — makes 
the difference. Look along the line — to 
the right — see ! Jack's down ! well, — 'tis 
worth a regiment of horse to him. No— 
'tis Dick. Then Jack's no worse. Never 
mind which, — we pass on, — in hot pursuit, 
the wound itself which brings him is not 
felt, — ^the best way is to stand up to him ; 
.the man who flies is in ten times more 
danger than the man who marches up into 
his jaws. I've looked him, added the cor- 
poral, a hundred times in the face, — and 
know what he is. He's nothing, Obadiah* 
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at all in the field. — But he's very fright- 
ful in a house, quoth Obadiah. 1 never 

mind it myself, said Jonathan, upon a coach- 
hoz. 

I pity my mistress. — She will never get 

the better of it, cried Susannah. Now I 

pity the captain the most of any one in the 

family, answered Trim. Madam will 

get ease of heart in weeping, and the 
'squire in talking about it, — but my poor 
master will keep it all in silence to him- 
self. — I shall hear him sigh in his bed for 
a whole month together, as he did for Lieu- 
tenant Le Fevre. An* please your honour, 
do not sigh so piteously, I would say to him, 
as I laid beside him. I cannot help it. 
Trim, my master would say, — *ti^ so mel- 
ancholy an accident — I cannot get it off my 
heart.— Your honour fears not death your- 
self. — I hope. Trim, I fear nothing, he 
would say, but the doing a wrong thing.—- 
Well, he would add, whatever betides, I 
will take care of Le Fevre's boy. — And 
with that, like a quieting draught, his hon- 
our would fall asleep. 

I like to hear Trim's stories about th« 
captain, said Susannah. He is a kindly- 
hearted gentleman, said Obadiah, as ever 

lived. Ayy— and aa Yiiv?^ %. tscA Va^^ 

«tid the corporal, aft cvex %\»v\. \>«Sssr% "^ 
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platoon. There never was a better oflleer 
in the kmg's army, or a better man in God*t 
world ; for he would march up to the 
mouth of a cannon, though he saw tiie 
lighted match at the very touch-hole,— and 
yet, for all that, he has a heart as soft •• a 
child for other people. — He would not hart 
a chicken. — I would sooner, quoth Joom^ 
than, drive such a gentleman for seven 
pounds a year — than some for eight.*^ 
Thank thee, Jonathan ! for thy twenty shil- 
lings, — as much, Jonathan, said the corpo- 
ral, shaking him by the hand, as if thou 
hadst put the money into my own pocket. 
— I would serve him to the day of my death 
out of love. He is a friend and a brother 
to me, — and could I be sure my poor broth- 
er Tom was dead,— continued the corporal* 
taking out his handkerchief, — were I worth 
ten thousand pounds, I would leave every 
shilling of it to the captain. — Trim could 
not refrain from tears at this testamentary 
proof he gave of his aflTection to his master. 
The whole kitchen was affected. 

7Vu<r«ai Skaniy, vol. UL 

MR. shandy's resignation FOR THX 
LOSS OF HIS SON. 

Philosov^^ \iaa^%»fc «M<{\n^ for erery 
thing— For 'De^^KN.'Via* «i«bS«% ^hSu 
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<<>Ti8 an inevitable chance— the first 
statute of Magna Charta it is. an ever- 
lasting act of parliament — JiU must die, 

** Monarchs and princes dance in the 
Mme ring with us. 

" To die is the great debt and tribute 
due unto nature : tombs and monuments, 
which should perpetuate our memories, pay 
it themselves ; and the proudest pyramid 
of them all, which wealth and science have 
erected, has lost its apex, and stands ob- 
truncated in the traveller's horizon — King- 
doms and provinces, aud towns and cities, 
have they not their periods ? and when \ 
those principles and powers, which at first 
cemented and put them together, have per- 
formed their several revolutions, they fall 
back. 

'* Where is Troy, and Mycenae, and 
Thebes, and Delos, and Persepolis, and 
Agrigentum ? What is become of Nine- 
veh and Babylon, of Cyzicum, and Mity- 
lene ? The fairest towns that ever the sun 
rose upon are now no more : the names 
only are left, and those [for many of them 
are wrong spelt] are falling themselves by 
piece-meal to decay, and in length of time 
will be forgotten, and involved with every 
thing m a perpetual uv^Vil\ ^% ^^s^^>&<' 
Belt must— must com^ \o vci «iA. 
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<< Retarning out of Asia, when I Mfled 
from ^gina towards Megara, I began to 
view the country round about ^gfna 
was behind me, Megara was before, Pyrse- 
us on the right hand, Corinth on Uie left. 
— What flourishing towns now prostrate 
upon the earth ! Alas ! alas ! said I to my- 
self, that man should disturb his soul for 
the loss of a child, when so much as this 
lies awfully buried in his presence. Re- 
member, said I to myself again — ^remem- 
ber thou art a man. 

" My son is dead ! — so much tte bettor ; 
— 'tis a shame in such a tempest to have 
but one anchor. 

" But he is gone for ever from us ! — ^be 
it so. He is got from under the hands of 
his barber before he was bald — he is but 
risen from a feast before he was surfeited 
— from a banquet before he had got drunk- 
en. 

" The Thracians wept when a child was 
born — and feasted and made merry when a 
man went out of the world ; and with rea- 
son. Death opens the gate of fame, and 
shuts the gate of envy after it — it unlooses 
the chain of the captive, and puts the 
bondsman's task into another man's hands. 

" Show me the man who knows what 
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life is, who dreads it, and I'll show thee a 
prisoner who dreads his liberty.' 



99 



CONTENTMENT. 

There are thousands so extravagant in 
their ideas of contentment, as to imagine 
that it must consist in having every thing 
in this world turn out the way they wish 
— that they are to sit down in happiness, 
and feel themselves so at ease at all points, 
as to desire nothing better and nothing 
more. I own there are instances of some, 
who seempto pass through the world as if 
all their paths had been strewed with rose- 
buds of delight ; but a little experience 

will convince us, 'tis a fatal expectation to 
go upon. We are born to trouble ; and, we 
may depend upon it, whilst we live in this 
world we shall have it, though with inter- 
missions — that is, in whatever state we are, 
we shall find a mixture of good and evil ; 
and therefore the true way to contentment 
is to know how to receive these certain vi- 
cissitudes of life, — the returns of good and 
evil, so as neither to be exalted b> the one, 
or overthrown by the other ; but to bear 
ourselves towards every thing which hap- 
pens with such ease and indifference of 
mind, as to hazard as \\UV^ «& isw) V^. 
This is the true lempeT«\A 0\scAXft%^^^^^^=i^ 
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us by nature, tnd In which every wiae nun 
would wish to live. 

THX TmAirSIiATION. 



There was nobody in the l>ox I was let 
into but a kindly old French officer. I love 
the character, not only because I honour 
the man whose - manners are softened by a 
profession which makes bad men worse ; 
but that I once knew one — ^for he is no 
more — and why should I not rescue one 
page from violation by writing his name in 
it, and telling the world it was Captain To- 
bias Shandy, the dearest of my flock and 
friends, whose philanthropy I never think 
of at this long distance from his death — ^but 
my eyes gush out with tears. For his 
8ake, I have a predilection for the whole 
corps of veterans; and so I strode over the 
two back rows of benches, and placed my- 
self beside him. 

The officer was reading attentively a 
small pam[jhlet — it might be the book of the 
opera — with a large pair of spectacles. Aa 
soon as I sat down, he took his spectacles 
off, and, putting them into a shagreen case, 
returned them and the book into his pocket 
together. I half rose up, and made him a 
bow. 
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Tranihte this into any dvilized language 
m the world — the sense is this : 

** Here's a poor stranger come into the 
hoz — he seems as if he knew nobody ; and 
is never likely, were he tabe seven years 
in Paris, if every man he comes near keeps 
his spectacles upon his nose — 'tis shutting 
the door of conversation absolutely in his 
iace — and using him worse than a Ger- 
man." 

The French officer might as well have 
said it all aloud ; and, if he had, I should in 
course have put the bow I made him into 
French too, and told him, *' I was sensible 
of his attention, and returned him a thou- 
sand thanks for it." 

There is not a secret so aiding to the 
progress of sociality, as to get master of 
this short hand, and be quick in rendering 
the several turns of looks and limbs, with 
all their inflections and delineations, into 
plain words. For my own part, by long 
habitude, I do it so mechanically, that, when 
I walk the streets of London, I go trans- 
lating all the way ; and have more than 
once stood behind in the circle, where not 
three words have been said, and have 
brought off* twenty different dialogues with 
me, which I could fairly have wtotA d(m%. 
and sworn to. 



/ 
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I was going one evening to Martlni'f 
concert at Milan, and waa Just entering tli* 
door of the hall, when the marquiaina di 
£««« ^j^ coming out in a aort of a hurry-^- 
she was almost upon me before I saw her ; 
80 I gave a spring to one side to let her 
pass — She had done the same, and on the 
same side too : so we ran our heads togeth- 
er : she instantly got to the other side to 
get out ; I was just as unfortunate as she 
had been ; for I had sprung to that side, 
and opposed her passage again — We both 
flew together to the other side, and then 
J back — and so on — ^it was ridiculous; we 
I " both blushed intolerably ; so I did at last 

the thing I should have done at firs t 
I I stood stock still, and the marquisina had 
I no more difficulty. I had no power to go 
into the room, till I had made her so much 
I reparation as to wait and follow her with 
my eye to the end of the passage — She 
I looked back twice, and walked along it 
I rather sideways, as if she would make room 
I for any one coming up stairs to pass her — 
i No, said I — ^that's a vile translation : the 
I marquisina has a right to the best apology 
I can make her ; and that opening is left 
I for me to do it in — so I ran and begged par- 
don for the embarrassment I had given her, 
I saying it was my intention to have made 
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her wi]t. Sbe uiiwered, she wu guided 

reetproeally ihanked each other. She wm 
*t the fop of the slairs mid, seeing no chi- 
diabie near her, I begged la hand her lo 
her coai-li — so we went ilown (he ataira, 
•topping at every third etep to talk ol Ihe 

GDDcert and of the adventure. Upon my 

word, madame, aaid I, when 1 had handed 
her in, I made six diHerenl eflbrta to lei 
you go out — And I made six eftbrts, replied 
■he, to li^t yAU enter — I wiah lo Heaven 
you would make a seventh, said 1 — Wilh 
all my hear!, 9aid she making raoin — Life 
is too short to lie long alioiLt ihe forni>i of ii 
— so Instantly stepped in, and she carried 
me home with her — And what became of 
ttle concert, J!L Cecilia, who, suppose, was 
at It, knows more than I. 

I will only add, that the connexkni 
which arose out of the translation, gave me 
more pleasure than any one I had the hoo- 
ODr to make in Ilaly. 



Tberett « 
craft in fixini 
of enmity ai 

which at one (tme t«oii\A im!«l.« tn 
■too — ■( another time ^onoim "Ctie ■^w«*-\ 




md, Hk* k Aift flrtag wM tb«' <*r 
plereM deep, which, irttfi'lu Mrv Ml 
force, would M»rce hava latchM - ta' 
jMt timed at Mmmi 

asAHX AND »ia«ftAcx.. 
They, who have conaideTed ear ■• 

Qlfirm, that Bha.mc and disgmcc are twi 
thamo:it inioppDiloble evil? of humon I 
the courage and eplriti of niiinj' have t 
tered other miifortunat, and borne 1h 
!elv(^jUp»<;uinstlheiii bctttte Willlt 
bert of souU havQ no! been k —hli 
these ! and we have many a tragical 
•Mncc on record, what greater ei^ls t 
been run lota, mercljrto iToid this one 
Without (hi« tax of iofaniy, poverty, i 
all the burdens it lays upob dot fleab- 
long BB It is virtuous, could nerer bi 
the Bi^rita ot a man ; all its bungar, 
paln.aad naked neas, are nothing to it: I 
have some coanletpoi^e of gow! ; ond, 
sides, they are directed by Providence, 
must be submitled to "hut Ihosa i*e ai 
tions not from IheTiand of God or natui 
"for tha/ do come forth of the dhbt,- 
most properly may be said to spring ou 
the grocud, and [his Is the reason 
lay Buch itress upon onr patience, — am 
the end create such adistniatof the W( 
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Wtjiiake* uf look up--«nd pray»Xet me 
fiMimta thy hands^ O Qod! iut let me 
notfdU into the hands qfmen" 

Strwumxn, 

CURIOSITY. 

The love of variety, or curiosity of see- 
ing new things, which is the same, or at 
least a sister passion to it, — seems wove 
into the frame of every son and daughter 
of Adam ; we usually speak of it as one of 
nature's levities, though planted within us 
for the solid purposes of carrying forwards 
the mind to fresh inquiry and knowledge : 
strip us of it, the mind (I fear) would dose 
for ever over the present page, and we 
should all of us rest at ease with such ob- 
jects as presented themselves in the parish 
or province where we first drew breath. 

It is to this spur, which is ever in our 
sides, that we owe the impatience of this 
desire for travelling : the passion is no way 

bad, — rbut as others are, in its misman- 

agemtBt or excess ;— order it rightly, the 
advantages are worth the pursuit; the | 
chief of which are^ — to learn the languages, 
the laws and customs, and understand the | 
government and interest of other nations, ! 
•<— to acquire an urbanity and confidencA oC I 
bebavio«r» tnd &t Ckift ii&sA idsk^ ««i^ Vi& 
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conventtion Aid diseourae — to take as oat 
of the company of our aunti and gran^ 
mothers, and from tiie track of noraery mis- 
takes ; and by showing as new objects, or 
old ones in new lights, to reform our judg- 
ments, — by tasting perpetually tiie varie- 
ties of na^re, to know what it f^d—hy 
observing the address and arts of men, to 
conceive what it nneere, — and by seeing 
the difference of so many various humours 
and manners, — ^to look into ourselves and 
form our own. 



IITJURT. 

An injury unanswered, in course, g^ws 
weary of itself, and dies away in a volun- 
tary remorse. 

Id bad dispositions, capable of no restraint 
but fear — it has a different effect — the si- 
lent digestion of one wrong provokes a sec- 
ond. &rmm ziT. 



f INSOLENCE. 

The insolence of base minds in success 
is boundless, and would scarce admit of a 
comparison, did not they sometimes furnish 
us with one, in the degrees of their abjec- 
tion when evil returns upon them — the 
same poor heart which excites ungenerous 
tempers to triumph over a fallen adversary. 
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In some instances seems to exalt them 
above the point of courage, sinks them in 

others even beloiv cowardice. Not un- 

Kke some little particles of matter struck 
off from the surface of the dirt by sunshine 
— dance and sport there whilst it lasts — 
but the moment 'tis withdrawn — they fall 
down — for dust they are — and unto dust 
they will return — whilst firmer and larger 
bodies preserve the stations which nature 
has assigned them, subjected to laws which 
no changes of weather can alter. 

Semum xxi. 

APPLICATION OF RICHES. 

How God did intend them, — may as well 
be known from an appeal to your own 
hearts, and the inscription you shall read 
there, — as from any chapter and verse I 
might cite upon the subject. Let us then 
for a moment turn our eyes that way, and 
consider the traces which even the most 
insensible man may have proof of, from 
what we may perceive springing up with- 
in him from some casual act of generosity , 
and though this is a pleasure which prop- 
erly belongs to the good, yet let him try 
the experiment ;— let him comfort the cap- 
tive, or cover the ii«k&^ '«V^SEi '^ ^gtxt&K:^^.., 
and he will {ee\ NvYi-aX S* \n«ws.\. Vi '^^ 
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moral iieliglit arising in the mind from tbe 
conseience of a humane action. 

Bat to know i^ light we must call upoa 
the comfMssibnate ; cruelty gives evidence 
unwillingly, and feels the pleasure but im- 
perfectly ; for this, like all other pleasures, 
is of a relative nature, and consequently 
the enjoyment of it requires some qualifi- 
cation in the fiiculty, as much as the enjoy- 
ment of any other good does : — there must 
be something antecedent in the disposition 
and temper which will render that good,-— 
a good to that individual ; otherwise, though 
'tis true it may be possessed,—- yet it never 
can be enjoyed. Sernum, xziii. 



THE END. 



